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HE twinkle of Alys Vance’s feet 

seemed like the sunshine rippling 

in the yellow grass in the patio of 
the Place of the Penitentes, where the 
old grey church across the camino, squat 
and wide, stooped under the burden of 
its centuries. She was dancing now with 
Donald Revere, who owned but a thou- 
sand cattle—and “ grades” at that—but 
yet a man at whom the daughters of the 
distrito gazed with longing eyes. 

She was a Southern girl, the daughter 
of a king—a cattle king; dead now and 
long ago dethroned. Her inheritance had 
been poverty and the pride of a queen; 
and although for two years she had been 
trying to teach wide-eyed chiquitos and 
an occasional “ kid,” she appeared to rule 
by right divine. About her clung an odor 
of the jessamine, and in her hair the sun- 
light seemed to catch in tangled threads, 
and as they danced, the two, around the 
edges of the ancient threshing floor of 
the Casa Grande were all the others 
watching them—forgetting themselves. 

In a strange medley of costume and 
color—in serapes, rebozos, pink calico 
trains, sombreros, shaps and spurs, in 
glory of silver cross and filagree, and 
here and there the savage finery of an 
Apache or a Navajo—they stood as if 
entranced. And John Laurens, owner 
of the Banco Real, reputed of fabulous 
wealth, and with something of the ideas 
and bearing of a matinée idol, seemed 


more than any one else to be inter- 
ested; there was anger in his hand- 
some eyes that boded trouble; he had 
killed two men for the smiles of women 
who had smiles to sell, and the scar 
of a bullet was under his jet-black 
hair. Such a man is a beast of prey, 
beautiful, sleek and treacherous—to be 
appeased by his victim’s blood or satiated 
by a savage feast. His passion for Alys 
Vance was strong as the love of Don 
Revere. 

What came all at once to pass there 
was no one knew. But even in the very 
ecstasy of motion the dancers suddenly 
stopped—as birds fall fluttering over the 
hunter’s head. If the girl had been stung 
by an accidental something that seemed 
undue familiarity, she had yet to learn 
with what reverence such men as her 
partner look upon the women whom they 
choose. There was anger in her eyes, 
and Laurens was quick to act. In a 
moment he was at her side, and, in the 
strange mood that now possessed her, 
there was in her manner an enchantment 
that set his blood on fire. He was not 
to blame. She had never definitely re- 
fused his suit, so eagerly pressed; she 
had even seriously argued with herself 
in his favor, and because Donald Revere 
had dared to speak only with his eyes— 
perhaps for this—she looked with desul- 
tory favor upon a man that wooed with 
open words, a handsome man, with the 
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splendid beauty of the tiger and the in- 
sistence of his kind. 

Stunned by his sudden dismissal and 
humiliation, Revere escaped from the 
eyes and comments of the strange assem- 
blage, and was soon ori his way to his 
cabin on the ranch of the Flaring E. His 
bitterness was that of Gethsemane, the 
end of all that seemed good in life—of 
life itseli—and he even forgot that he 
had left Alys without suitable escort to 
her home at the Garcia Ranch, from 
whence he had brought her to the dance. 
He thought of this later, as a teller re- 
members at daybreak that he had left 
his currency out the night before. 

The Padre Gonzales, greasy and gross, 
primed with aguardiente and promises of 
gold, and the Garcias, man and wife— 
lied to and bullied by the man to whom 
they owed money and overawed by 
priestly authority—were with John Lau- 
rens and Alys as all of them drove away 
in the first gleam of dawn at the prairie’s 
edge. It was three miles to the Garcia 
place, which was soon reached; but in- 
stead of turning in there, the team, at a 
touch of the whip, kept swiftly on to- 
wards Laurens’ ranch. Intuitively the 
girl was seized with unreasoning terror, 
as she asked of Laurens: 

“Where are you going?” 

He checked the horses a little as he 
answered her—a trembling in his voice 
that showed the desperation of his pas- 
3ion and intent: 

“Listen!” he said to her. “ You have 
had two lovers: only one is left. You 
have kept me between the devil and the 
deep sea, with my heart full of murder 
for months; you have used me to win 
the one you lost tonight; he will never 
come back, for he hates you, and I should 
kill him if he did. You are mine, cara 
mia” (and the girl’s heart seemed to 
stop) “and the Padre is to marry us 
within an hour.” 

Alys remembered afterwards that the 
Padre, who had heard each word, spoke 
softly in Spanish as she swayed in her 
seat: “It is the will of God, hija mia, 
y no puede faltar.” 
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When she came to herself again, it 
was in a room of Laurens’ house, with 
the others watching her. It was Laurens 
who spoke—and to her: 

“ Alys,” he said, “you are mine in 
spite of Heaven or Hell; not a hundred 
lives could stand between us. I am with- 
out sense, or relenting, or even self- 
control. Both of us, all of us, shall die 
before I give you up! You can answer 
the Padre as you please, but I shall take 
you for my wife, even if you do not say 
a word. You are not to be wronged by 
me; but if I knew that your good name 
would be lost forever, I should not turn 
back a single inch.” 

“ Padre,” he commanded, “do your 
part.”” And the Padre droned on with 
the ceremony; the man alone respond- 
ing, the girl as white as the dead—out- 
raged and dumb. A book of parish rec- 
ords was opened upon a table, and the 
registration of the marriage made and 
witnessed by the priest and the Garcias, 
and signed by John Laurens; when the 
pen was offered to Alys, she astohished 
them by signing with a firm hand. For 
the sake of her good name she yielded 
all, making the marriage indisputable, 
and when the others hurriedly drove 
away, she was face to face with the tiger 
in his lair. 

* K * * 

Summer at last was gone. The seeds 
of the yucca rattled in the cold west 
winds, the bunch grass reddened on the 
sandy hills, and all about its circling rim 
the prairie seemed to shiver and grow 
bleak. Sometimes a smoke could now be 
seen from Laurens’ house, but seldom an- 
other sign of life. But one day Don 
Revere, riding hard and recklessly (as 
he had always ridden since the baile at 
the Casa Grande), came suddenly around 
the corner of the corral at the banker’s 
ranch, to look for an instant straight into 
Alys Laurens’ face. He knew afterwards 
that the mad swerve and plunge of his 
horse was due to some involuntary ac- 
tion of his own. He was badly thrown, 
and it was hours before he recovered 
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consciousness at his sister’s home, and 
then and there recalled the look in the 
eyes of Laurens’ wife. He had thought 
her happy, or at least content; but the 
beautiful woman he had seen, with the 
look of a lost and despairing soul, was 
a woman in the very depths of hell. He 
set his teeth together in his helplessness. 
His left arm had been broken at the 
elbow, and arranged as a sling from his 
shoulder was a silken scarf he had one 
time given to Alys Vance; he turned his 
head and touched it with his lips. 

If Donald Revere had known what 
words she had said as she sprang to his 
aid, or had felt her lips on his and her 
tears upon his face, neither doctors nor 
the fear of death could have held him 
still. In his present state of mind he 
wished to keep from the sight and com- 
panionship of men—realizing and admit- 
ting to himself how hopelessly he was in 
love with her and vaguely anxious to be 
of help. 

The next morning a white-haired Mex- 
ican brought to him an envelope, contain- 
ing the picture of Alys Vance that was 
in his pocket at the time of his injury, 
and with it came the scent of jessamine 
—stirring his soul to vain imaginings, 
and even hope. He wrote a line— 

“ My life is yours,” 
and, enclosing it in the same envelope, 
sent it back by the messenger. 

* * * * 

It was after the round-up in the fall, 
some weeks later, that the cattle men met 
at the Gran Tienda, to settle differences 
and to share expenses — clearing away 
with swift common-sense methods enough 
questions and disagreements to have oc- 
cupied all the experts and courts of the 
Territory for a year. Cow-men, round- 
up bosses, horse-wranglers, riders, cooks 
—fifty men or more—were at and about 
the great table set in the middle of the 
store. From time to time a check would 
be handed to John Laurens, acting as 
banker for the occasion. He had come 
late and sent his teller away, and had 
taken his place. There was a feverish 
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look in his eyes, and he seemed to have 
been drinking—enough to give him the 
dangerous ways of a tiger that crouches 
for a leap. 

Ten feet away, across the table, sat 
Donald Revere, trying to keep his 
thoughts upon the matters upon which 
his vote might at any time be asked. 
Some one touched his arm, and as he 
turned to answer he saw the old Mexi- 
can again, who quietly gave him a note 
and disappeared from sight. He opened 
it and read the words, hastily written 
with a pencil upon the back of an old 
receipt: 

With no other refuge in the world, I - 
have gone to your house till you come. 
He has cursed me and starved me, be- 
cause I hate him so, and tonight he has 
beaten me as he would a horse. It is no 
disgrace to vou that I should do this, 
and for myself I do not care—for I love 
you more than I love myself. I was a 
poor, blind fool, and now I will pay the 
price. 

The strong man shook from head to 
foot as he read the unsigned message of 
complete surrender. Alys—his Alys!— 
in his own house!—his for the reaching 
out of his hand. God only; knew what 
thoughts were his while he tried to force 
his dazed mind into quiet and his nerves 
to steadiness. His life—his life for hers! 
This was what came out of the whirl at 
last—clear and fixed as the snowy tips 
of the far-away peaks in an April 
dawn. He had already half learned, half 
guessed, the part that Laurens had 
played. The Garcias feared death above 
all things, but even the fear of death will 
sometimes fail to silence talk. If he was 
full of hate before, he now was lost to 
all self-control, except as it might enable 
him to act—and act at once. 

Next to Revere was Jim Fogarty, Cap- 
tain of the Round-up—a fair-play man 
and true as the sun. And to him he 
said in a careless way, and without being 
noticed : 

“Jim, I am getting ready to start 
something, and there'll sure be hell to 
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pay. See that I get a square deal. Don’t 
let any one cut in, and now — look 
sharp!” 

He tossed the note toward Laurens, 
who carelessly picked it up—supposing it 
to be a check or a receipt. He unfurled 
it with a start and a quick look at Re- 
vere, to find himself covered with a .45 
revolver; whereupon, in accordance with 
the time-honored custom of the West, 
his hands went promptly up. There was 
a deadly purpose in the eyes of his enemy 
that he dared not disregard. 

“ Stand up, John Laurens!” said Re- 
vere; and both men stood, while Fogarty 
pointed his own gun at a wrangler who 
showed a disposition to “ cut in.” 

“ Gents,” continued Don, “this thing 
is all on me. I want fair play. Some- 
body take Laurens’ gun, and put another 
to my head. And if I make any crooked 
break, or if I don’t make good for start- 
ing this, you needn’t shoot me hang 
me! 

“You all remember the dance at the 
Casa in May. I took Alys Vance to that 
dance and we quarreled, and John Lau- 
rens offered to take her home with the 
Garcias, where she lived. He took the 
Padre Gonzales along and drove straight 
to his own house, where he forced her to 
marry him—forced her to marry him! 
And now I ask her husband to read her 
note, brought to me just now by Jara- 
milla. READ IT!” he cried to Laurens, 
whose gun now lay in the middle of the 
table and whose hands were down. 

As Laurens read the last word to the 
strange audience, there was a minute of 
intense silence, when Revere (who ap- 
peared to be at first too agitated for 
speech) broke out again—still covering 
his enemy with his weapon: 

“The most of you knew Alys Vance. 
She ought to have been mine, and now 
she knows it. But she is his wife—so 
wronged, so desperate, so crazed and hu- 
miliated that she is ready, for the sake 
of escaping from his clutches, to throw 
away the good name she saved by marry- 
ing him. If she had come to me from 
the shame and wickedness of a great city, 
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I should not close the door in her face; 
but she is yet above all reproach, and 
no shadow is to come upon her, if I can 
be of help. And if John Laurens does 
not care for his wife’s reputation, I do. 
If I am alive an hour from now, she 
will be my wife, not his; and this is 
what I am going to ask of you, if you 
say it’s square and fair and right: Take 
John Laurens to the corner of the Calle 
del Rito, and give him his gun. I will 
be at the fountain, a block away, and 
when Fogarty gives the word we can 
fight it out. If I am killed, I want you 
to look out for the girl. Does this thing 
go?” 

It did. Under direction of the round- 
up captain, the two men at once took 
their places; the moon was round and 
bright as the street was cleared between 
them. The gun that Revere carried was 
of dark blue steel, and hardly discernible 
—no one had seen it since the time when 
he fought away from a Sonora mine a 
bunch of Greasers and Indians; but that 
of Laurens was resplendent in silver and 
gold, and glittered in the moonlight with 
an electric brilliancy. As no one had 
ever seen Revere with any sort of a 
weapon, he looked to Laurens to be “ easy 
game.” 

The round-up followers took their 
stand half-way between the two men, and 
many others, even women, who had 
caught a note of the excitement, appeared 
among them. While in tense anxiety 
every one waited the signal from Fogarty 
for a duel, in which only the banker’s 
death could satisfy his enemy, a wild 
shriek rang sharply across the squalid 
street, aS a woman, with arms out- 
stretched, ran to Laurens, threw herself 
upon him, and clung to him with cries 
of terror and despair. As she was led 
struggling away, there were excited com- 
ments upon the incident: 

“Tt shore beats hell,” said Utah Jack 
to his neighbors. “ That’s Guadalupe’s 


wife; if the other man don’t get him, 
Guadalupe will; they ain’t no other way 
out. It shorely does!” 

And his neighbor, craning his neck for 
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a better view of the battle-ground, an- 
swered him: 

“Yo’re mighty right.” 

Fogarty held his hat in the air and 
counted “One! two! THREE!” and 
swung it towards the ground. The ac- 
tion seemed simultaneous with the flash 
of Laurens’ gun. As the two men raced 
towards each other, the banker fired 
three shots before Revere was heard 
from. The latter had no intention of 
wounding his enemy with his last shot; 
he was fighting for the girl, and he 
wanted her for himself. 

As Laurens fired for the fourth time, 
the two were but fifty feet apart, and 
his glittering revolver flew out of his 
hands—smashed by the second bullet that 
Revere had sent. A chaos of cries rang 
out, but over them all was Fogarty’s: 

“It’s the other man’s shot! It’s up to 
him!” 

But Revere only said, quietly, but with 
a voice so clear and steady that every one 
could hear: 

“Give him another gun. I have four 
shots left—but don’t get in the way!” 

Some one tossed a revolver to Laurens 
—one that did not glitter in the moon- 
light, yet which barked hoarsely before 
Revere could fire again. There was an- 
other chaos of yelling, as it was seen 
that he was hit. Revere shifted his gun 
to his left hand, swaying as if ready to 
fall, but gathered all his strength as Lau- 
rens fired point-blank at his breast— 
ten feet away. The shot went wild, for 
the new weapon was heavy and cumber- 
some,-and, before it spoke again, he fired 
three times with incredible rapidity, and 
the banker’s arms reached wildly up as 
he pitched forward upon his face. For 
a moment Don Revere stood watching 
him (there was yet a cartridge left), then 
sank to the earth almost beside him. 

Laurens never moved again. Either 
one of the three wounds in his body was 
a witness to the desperation and deadly 
accuracy of his opponent. In Revere’s 
shoulder was the ragged trail of a .45, 
which had cut a nerve, causing an in- 
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tensity of pain and making his arm use- 
less. 


* 2 * * 


“Carmelita mia,” said Captain Fo- 
garty the evening after, as he sat before 
a pifion blaze with his little black-eyed 
Spanish wife in his arms, “if loco and 
rattle weed were half as pizen as you 
wimmen critters are, the cattle biz would 
shore be on the bum. There’s Alys 
Vance, smarter’n a four-year bronk, dead 
in love with Don Revere, that takes to 
shying at something or other and flirts 
all night with the banker man till he up 
and marries her in spite of the devil, and 
she hates him like a cow man hates a 
goat. Then along comes Dofia Ana, 
Loopy’s wife—a daughter of the hidal- 
gos, like yourself, and proud as a war- 
dance Navajo—that flags the banker, 
feeds him the same old sort of dope till 
he had as little sense as a mangy wolf; 
he goes home and beats his wife because 
she hates him, and how does it end? The 
banker is dead; Guadalupe’s plum crazy, 
and his wife is gone somewhere wan- 
derin’ on the range. 

“And Don—we packed him on a 
stretcher to his house, with a nasty hole 
in his shoulder, but gritty as a ’Pache 
chief. Old Padre Felipe went along, to 
help and to tell Alys the news. She was 
waiting, and we left her and Don to- 
gether for a time, until she called. I 
don’t think I ever saw such a change 
in a woman’s face as was in hers. She 
had fixed herself up again till she looked 
almost as pretty as Carmelita mia the 
day I saw you for the first time in the 
procession of San Miguel.” 

He had to stop for a minute, did blue- 
eyed Irish Fogarty—for Carmelita al- 
ways rewarded him for his compliments. 
Again he said: 

“They were married before sun-up 
came, and the man is so locoed with look- 
ing in Alys’s eyes that he’ll forget what 
hurt him and be out again in a week. 
He thinks more of her than a bear of its 
cubs, and for her I reckon it’s like finding 
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water after forty hours drifting with the 
sand. 

“Wimmen shore is pizen, Carmelita 
mia. Look at me! big and strong as a 
buffalo, following you around like a calf 
hunts salt, as badly locoed as any Colo- 
rado steer. I wonder what the boys 
would think of me now?” 

The dark-eyed daughter of the Jara- 
millas and the Dons understood but a 
part of this, but quite enough to tell her 
to put her arms about the big man’s neck, 
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nestling close and quivering with content 
and happiness, like a kitten; she was 
thinking of Alys Revere. And Alys, be- 
side her husband’s couch, told him over 
and over the longing and repentance she 
had known since her flash of temper at 
the Casa Grande dance; while Fogarty, 
recalling Utah Jack’s regular form of ex- 
pressing his surprise, soliloquized softly 
under his breath: 
“It shorely does—it shorely does!” 


RANCH LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By LOUISE M. HOPKINS. - 


IN TWO PARTS.—Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 
In Which we Finally Reach the TA Ranch. 


O BE roused from sound sleep in 

warm berths in a sleeping car and 

left shivering on the board plat- 
form of a lonely mountain station at 4 
o'clock in the morning, is an experience 
not easily forgotten. This is what hap- 
pened to Kay and myself on the 28th day 
of June, 1908. The station was Walcott, 
Wyoming, and the altitude was some 
7,000 ft. above the sea. We stood still 
for a moment, bewildered by the swift 
transition from the light and warmth of 
the car to the cold and darkness of the 
outer world, and watched with regret the 
long train glide like a jeweled serpent 
into the west and disappear—the roar of 
its going dying away in a thousand 
shaking echoes among the sounding hills. 
‘lhe place was utterly dark and seemed 
deserted. Near us were vague shapes 
which we knew must be the station 
buildings, and farther off loomed vast 
shapes, felt rather than seen, which we 
knew were mountains. And that keen, 
penetrating air which bit through our 
thin, lowland blood to the very marrow 
of our bones, could mean nothing but 
snow. ' 


Making our way cautiously up the 


> 


platform we came presently to the front 
of the station house. One small kerosene 
lamp burned dimly in the interior, and 
the click of a telegraph instrument pro- 
claimed the fact that the pulse of Civili- 
zation, though faint, did beat in this 
place. Kay, after ensconcing me in a 
sheltered angle of the building, made a 
preliminary scout about the premises. He 
returned presently and reported that the 
waiting room was full of tramps but 
that there was a hotel a short distance 
back of the station. 

By this time we had in a measure got 
our “ dark eyes ” and we stumbled with- 
out mishap along a narrow cinder path- 
way some distance to where a welcome 
light shone through the glass panel of a 
door. The room we entered was office 
and parlor combined. The floor was car- 
peted with linoleum in a grey and white 
mosaic pattern. There was no fire in the 
stove but in contrast to the outside air 
the room seemed warm. No clerk or at- 
tendant of any kind appeared. We were 
to take the stub train which leaves Wal- 
cott for Saratoga at 8 o’clock and did 
not intend to go to bed. There were 
comfortable chairs scattered about the 
room and we sat down. A man who had 
evidently alighted from the train with 
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us, but whom we had failed to notice in 
the darkness, came in and shuffled rest- 
lessly about over the floor; his footsteps 
and the loud ticking of the clock on the 
wall were the only sounds in the house. 

The moments passed. The room grew 
colder. The lamp overhead spluttered 
and gave unmistakable signs of going 
out. A disconsolate pup whined and 
scratched at the door. For diversion 
Kay let him in, but his demonstrations 
of joy were so violent that he was ban- 
ished again to the cold and loneliness of 
the outer world. The stranger talked. 
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people began to stir in remote parts of 
the house and after a time indications 
of breakfast greeted ears and nostrils. 
We waited the summons to eat. None 
came. Kay grew impatient and departed 
on a second scouting expedition. On his 
return he reported that when guests 
wanted breakfast at this house they went 
into the dining-room and “ hollered.” 
We did this without delay. Hot coffee, 
chops and wheat cakes soon dispelled the 
gloom and homesickness of the past 
hours. After breakfast there was another 
wait in the otfice-parlor but now it was 

















He said he was bridge inspector for the 
Union Pacific Ry. His accent informed 
us that he was German in nationality. 
Finally he and Kay went outside and 
returned in a few moments with their 
arms full of splintered barrel staves. 
Soon a fire was leaping and crackling in 
the stove. The lamp died a lingering, 
smelly death. The clock startled us by 
striking 8 when it should have struck 5 
times. The windows turned from squares 
of black to squares of dull grey. Day 
was breaking. After a long interval 


far less dreary because it was daylight. 
High up on the grass-covered hills and 
snow-streaked mountains which rose 
close around the little hamlet the sun 
was shining gloriously, but on the lower 
levels all was still chill mist and nipping 
cold air. 

Kay explored the town. The bridge 
inspector and a lawyer from Denver 
talked politics. The latter had enjoyed 
a successful day’s fishing on Jack Creek 
the day before and was in high spirits. 
A certain box checked out as “ baggage ” 
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was the object of his most anxious care; 
he told us in confidence that it contained 
trout fresh caught from a mountain 
stream. The fish were packed in grass and 
the sportsman further informed us that 
his intention was to regale his friends in 
Denver with a trout dinner that evening 
—food fit for the gods. But all things 
come to those who wait and at last our 
stub train backed up to the station. The 
Denver lawyer had already betaken him- 
self and his box on board an east-bound 
express and gone rejoicing on his way. 
The bridge inspector had mounted a 
“whizzer” and departed to inspect his 
bridges. Our train, consisting of an en- 
gine and one coach, was a freight, bag- 
gage, express and passenger combina- 
tion. The end of the long coach set 
apart for passengers was crowded. The 
Walcott Boomers had selected this day 
to play ball with the Sage Brush Philo- 
sophers of Saratoga and almost the en- 
tire population of Walcott were going 
up to witness the game. The few who 
could not go stood on the platform and 
gazed wistfully at their more fortunate 
friends, and all the time the Slow and 
Easy (Saratoga and Encampment) 
train was panting slowly up the 22 miles 
of steep grade between Walcott and 
Saratoga the car resounded with boast- 
ful baseball talk. We were going south, 
curving in and out between uneven hills 
at the northern extremity of the Medi- 
cine Row Range, where these mountains 
suddenly flatten out and form the Red 
Desert. On our left a range of high, 
round-topped mountains stretched south- 
ward as far as the eye could see; on our 
right were vast areas of sage-brush hills. 
The pungent, aromatic odor of the plant 
came deliciously to our nostrils through 
the open car window. 

Kay and I had come to Southern 
Wyoming to spend the summer months: 
he to wait with what patience he could 
muster a communication from Washing- 
ton anent a certain Government appoint- 
ment for which he had made application 
and incidently to earn days’ wages as a 
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ranch hand during the interval of wait- 
ing; I to be with my family, whose head 
had recently become interested in land 
in this region and who with the younger 
son was already on the ground. As there 
were no connections to make, our train 
took its own time. Once we stopped at 
a ranch house to allow one of the train 
men to take on his daily supply of milk, 
and again we halted to open a gate, 
passed through, and closed it again. The 
ranchman’s cattle and horses must not 
stray away. The Slow and Easy is 
still under process of construction and 
does not therefore come within the juris- 
diction of the State regulations. We 
paid 5 cts. a mile for the privilege of 
riding over it. We came from a 2-cent 
State and this exhorbitant rate worried 
us but when we confided our troubles to 
a fellow passenger all the sympathy we 
got was: “ Humph! you ought to have 
been here in the days of the stage 
coach.” Soon after 10 the train reached 
Saratoga and we disembarked. The ball 
team and its followers took their way 
hilariously toward the town, and, as there 
appeared to be no one to meet us, we 
followed in their wake, wondering the 
while if the post card announcing our 
arrival had miscarried and keeping a 
sharp outlook for a white-topped ranch 
wagon and a familiar face, neither of 
which appeared. We started to cross the 
bridge which spans the North Platte al- 
most in the centre of the little town but 
paused midway. Not even our chagrin 
at the remissness of our people in failing 
to meet us, could prevent Kay and my- 
self from enjoying the view. Clear as 
crystal, swift, blue as sapphire from the 
low-bending sky above, the river swept 
beneath the bridge and then away north- 
ward between low willow-fringed banks. 
The transition from stern, rock-ribbed 


mountain and dreary sage-brush desert 
to this paradise of moving water and soft 
green verdure moved us strangely. 
“Oh, the beauty of it!” I murmured. 
“ Oh, for a hook and line!” responded 
Kay, who had hung three-fourths of 
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himself over the railing; “they’re just 
thick down there.” He meant the trout. 

But we were adrift in a strange land 
and must move on. It was Sunday and 
the post-office was closed. We sought a 
hotel, and, finding one, waited anxiously 
for some one to appear; the minutes 
passed slowly. Finally we rebelled at the 
inaction. The TA Ranch was only 3 
miles from town and we knew the direc- 
tion from hearsay. We would walk out. 
Anything was better than sitting still. 
At least we would start; doubtless we 
would meet our people before we had 
gone a half-mile. So, consigning suit- 
cases to the care of the landlord, we set 
out. At the edge of town we met a man 
who, regarding us curiously, halted; he 
had divined at a glance that we were 
exaggerated specimens of the genus Ten- 
derfoot and that we were lost. We ap- 
proached him with as intrepid a front as 
we could command. ‘“ Would you kindly 
direct us to the road which leads to the 
T A Ranch?” inquired Kay. (My cour- 
age was fast oozing away and Kay’s yel- 
low shoes and college-cut clothes looked 
glaringly out of place on the dusty road). 

“ Certainly,” replied the stranger. “I 
know Mr. Hopkins well. Are 
friends of his?” 

“T am his wife and this is his eldest 
son,” I explained; “we expected him to 
meet us at the train, but for some reason 
he has failed to do so.” 

“But you cannot walk to the ranch. 
It’s three miles.” 

“Oh! yes we can. We are used to 
walking and we enjoy it.” 

In a land where distances are so great 
that every one rides and walking is a lost 
art, this man could not believe that we 
were willing to undertake a three-mile 
tramp. We waived his invitation to go 
to his house and wait for our people, 
also his offer to take us out to the ranch 
with his own team. Finding that we 
were determined in our resolve to walk, 
he at last gave us the information we 
wanted and we got away. Be 

The road stretched away toward the s 
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northeast in two grey ribbons of dust. 
Kay took one side, I the other. On 
either hand were the endless tufts of 
sage, interspersed here with beds of cac- 
tus, the latter bearing blossoms of pale 
yellow. Rounding the shoulder of a 
rocky hill, we came presently to a fence. 
Here the road forked, one branch passing 
through a gate in the fence; the other 
following the fence on the outside. 

“Do not enter the first gate,” said 
Kay, quoting from directions. We took 
the left fork and followed it up a hill. At 
the top a second gate appeared. We 
passed through. Still no sign of a ranch- 
wagon ; nothing but sage and cactus. Far 
down on our right we could trace the 
course of the river by the trail of green 
willows and pale yellow bluffs. The sun 
was very hot. We plodded doggedly on- 
ward. In time another gate barred our 
way and, joy of joys! beyond stretched 
broad fields of green alfalfa. Now in- 
deed we were getting somewhere. We 
learned afterward that since passing 
through the gate at the top of the hill 
we had been on TA ground. Kay set 
the pace and it was a rapid one. My 
lungs could not get enough of the thin 
air and my heart was jumping crazily. 
I begged for a short rest but he would 
allow me only a moment. We skirted 
the alfalfa fields on the right; fields of 
young oats and barley followed. Far 
down the slope, half-way between the 
road and the river, we espied a group of 
low log buildings. . 

“ Keep to the left,” said Kay, still quot- 
ing directions, and I knew he was right 
because the trail which branched off 
toward these buildings was untraveled, 
while the road we were on was bright 
with wheel tracks. We crossed a slight 
depression and came up on the other 
side. An exclamation from Kay caused 
me to look up. A windmill had appeared 
above the horizon in front of us. We 
hurried forward and a moment later the 
barns, sheds and corrals of a big ranch 


‘lay ‘smiling’ in the sunshine before us. 


We knew thatyi¥ Ayas the TA Ranch. I 
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flung myself flat on the ground to relieve 
my gasping lungs; Kay sat on his yel- 
low heels and studied the surrounding 
view. Just above the corrals the road 
led straight down into a large pond of 
water which had accumulated from the 
irrigating ditches. We made our way 
around this pool, crept under a wire 
fence, passed through a prickly grease- 
* weed thicket, crossed a quaking morass 
on a slippery plank and approached the 
house. A fair-haired girl came out to 
meet us. 

“Ts this the T A Ranch?” asked Kay. 

“Yes,” replied the girl. 

“Where is Mr. Hopkins?” 

‘Gone to the station to meet his wife 
and son.” 

She led us inside. I threw myself ex- 
hausted on my husband’s bed. Kay went 
out to explore the premises. We had 
arrived. 


CHAPTER II. 


In Which we visit Spring Creek and catch 
Some Fine Trout. 

There are two roads leading from the 
ranch to Saratoga—a long road which 
follows section lines and a short cut 
through fields and pastures. A. with the 
ranch wagon had gone the long road. 
Kay and I had come the short cut, We 
had missed each other. 

The T A (read T open A) Ranch con- 
sists of 2,000 acres. The water for irri- 
gating it is taken from Spring Creek at 
a’ point 15 miles distant and brought 
down from level to level of the sage- 
brush hills to the southwest corner of 
the ranch, from whence it is distributed 
over the farm and pasture land. Spring 
Creek is fed in turn from Spring Lake, 
a small body of water nestling high up 
among the peaks of the Sierra Madre. 
Kay, with the enthusiasm of youth, knew 
the place almost in a day, but I with 
my slower perceptions was content to 
learn by degrees. All the ranch build- 
ings are built of logs, some hewn, some 
unhewn, and the beautiful brown and 
tan mottled markings of the latter would 
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be the despair of a decorator in wood. 
The ranch house consists of 9 rooms: 
Sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, wash- 
room, milk-room, pantry and 3 bed 
rooms. Some of.these rooms are large 
and all of them are bare of furniture, 
save for the articles necessary for the 
most primitive mode of housekeeping. 
At first we despaired of ever being able 
to make them cosey and homelike, but 
this feeling wore away with use and we 
soon came to love their clean simplicity. 
The kitchen is the pleasantest room in 
the house, and the clear ice-cold water 
from an artesian well in the yard, flow- 
ing night and day through the wash and 
milk rooms, makes softest music in that 
part of the house. Outside, set down 
haphazard in seeming disorder, are bunk- 
house, well- house, granaries, stables, 
sheds, tool-house, blacksmith shop and 
chicken - houses. And everywhere are 
corrals, one within another, and all form- 
ing a labyrinth of fences and buildings 
which will require weeks for me to un- 
ravel. Nearby, just back of the build- 
ings, Jack Creek flows diagonally across 
the northwest corner of the ranch. It 
was from the cool, shadowy depths of 
this stream that the Denver lawyer 
whom we met had caught his fine box 
of trout. 

The working force of the ranch since 
the tame and ignominious advent of Kay 
and myself, is as follows: A. (husband 
of the chronicler and resident member of 
the Company which has recently bought 
the land); Louis, our youngest son—a 
feather-head of I9, just now absent in 
North Park for the purpose of bringing 
in some horses ; Less, a young man whom 
A. usually employs to assist him in his 
various undertakings; Kay, just out of 
college; myself and William and Molly. 
William and Molly are not mentioned 
last because they are of less importance 
than the rest of us. Quite the other 


way around. They deserve a paragraph 
to themselves and they shall have it. 
They were imported by the Company to 
as field 


serve on the ranch—William 
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hand, Molly as housekeeper; they are 
newly married and the dignity of the 
new relation rests heavily upon them. 
They remind me of that William and 
Mary in history who long, long ago 
came over from Holland to save Eng- 
land from the curse of Papacy. William 
is perhaps 21; Molly is 18; she has a 
slender, girlish form, fair hair, blue eves 
and a pink-and-white complexion which 
a rose-leaf in June might envy. 

Where A. and his sons foregather 
there animal pets congregate as inevita- 
bly as bees follow honey, and a goodly 
number had already accumulated when 
Kay and I arrived. First there is 
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enough to keep within decent bounds. 
Not so with the horses. Every horse on 
the place, from Keota, the big black stal- 
lion, and Topsy and Prince, the driving 
team, down through the field horses to 
the outlaw bronco that bucks like a Wild 
West show every time the boys mount 
him, are all prime favorites. Then there 
is Bess. Bess is a slender, cream-colored 
wolf-hound — an animated running ma- 
chine with an established pedigree. Her 
master lives on the next ranch above us 
on Jack Creek, and as she finds his bach- 
elor establishment rather lonely she rare- 
ly fails to make a long call at the ranch 
house while on her daily rounds about 
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Snooks, a remnant of dog-kind left over 
from the former owners of the ranch; 
he is small, with long, silky hair, melting 
brown eyes and a most affectionate dis- 
position. Next in importance to Snooks 
is Mary, a waif lamb which the boys 
found cold and half starved in the wake 
of a passing flock; they brought the lit- 
tle thing home to the ranch house, 
warmed and fed her and now she is very 
much one of the family. Then there are 
three half-grown and obstreperous hogs ; 
these are not designated as pets and their 
ultimate end is to be the pork barrel and 
lard pail; they are self-appointed nui- 
sances which no fence seems strong 


the surrounding country in pursuit of 
rabbits in company with Rover, her mate; 
she is a beautiful creature and we all 
make much of her. Add to the above 
list 100 chickens, one lone turkey hen 
and two cows, and it will be seen that 
our collection of domestic favorites is» 
varied and complete. 
ie * * * 

July 1, 1908. Wednesday.—Molly is 
developing marked peculiarities of dis- 
position. One moment she is happy and 
merry ; the next, sullen and silent. Today 
she turned on her belovéd William and 
called him a “sloppy fool” because he 
messed her table when he cleaned the 
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fish. She regards me with cold disdain; 
it seems that I have offended her mor- 
tally in two ways since my arrival. In 
the first place I confused her name with 
that of the lamb and called Mary, Molly, 
and (which was worse) Molly, Mary, 
several times before the identity of the 
person and the thing became clear to my 
mind. This matter disposed of, it turned 
out that William’s wife did not wish to 
be called by her first name by any one 
except William alone. “I am a married 
woman,” she said, “ and folks must call 
Molly is 18, and I am— 
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me Mrs. B.” 
well, almost old enough to be her mother. 
I was reading a magazine when she 
made the above astonishing demand and 
its friendly pages concealed the contor- 
tions of my lips from Molly’s indignant 
eye. “Oh, very well,” I said after a 
moment, “I will call you anything you 
like. Now, run along and get supper. 
The men will be here presently.” 

July 2, 1908. Thursday.—I am no 
match for Molly. This forenoon I busied 
myself unpacking Kay’s and my trunks 
and rearranging cupboard and closet 
shelves. For hours there had been no 
sight or sound of Molly; the kitchen was 
silent save for the music of running 
water which, although pleasant, gives one 
the anxious feeling that it ought to be 
turned off; it was after 11. and I began 
to have misgivings as to the dinner. I 
strolled casually through the dining- 
room and on into the kitchen. A kettle 
containing meat was simmering on the 
range; otherwise there were no prepara- 
tions for dinner going forward. I passed 
from the kitchen into the wash-room 
which adjoins the bed-room occupied by 
William and Molly. Molly was in the 
wash-room. She was seated on a stool 
before the tiny mirror arranging her 
hair. At the moment she was winding 
a strand of reddish-brown hair around 
a loathsome “ rat” and trying it first on 
one side of her face and then on the 
other. 

“What are we going to have for din- 
ner, Mrs. B.?” I asked. 
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She brought the roll of hair forward 
into a stunning pompadour and regarded 
the effect critically in the glass. She was 
pretty; there was no question on that 
point. I liked to look at her; so did the 
boys and A. 

“Do you think it looks best this way 
or the other?” she asked, ignoring my 
anxiety as to dinner. 

“It’s lovely either way,” I replied. “I 
suggest noodles and custard pie.” (We 
had been served with meat and potatoes 
with tiresome regularity since my ar- 
rival and I was hankering after the 
flesh-pots). She turned wide blue eyes 
coldly upon me. 

“It’s too late,” she said. 

“ Not if we fly.” 

We flew! That is, I did. Molly fin- 
ished her hair leisurely, put talcum pow- 
der thickly all over her face and came 
crossly to her work in her own time. I 
cannot understand her actions. She has 
the manners of a spoiled and pampered 
child, but her red and swollen wrists pro- 
claim the fact that she has always done 
good, sturdy work. She loves William, 
likes Less, respects A., endures Kay and 
despises me. 

July 3, 1908. Friday.—l have been 
promoted from the position of a cringing 
interloper to that of Housekeeper at the 
ranch house. William and Molly are 
gone. They have secured work at one 
of the hotels in Saratoga—William as 
man of all work, Molly as waitress. 

The weather is ideal. All day long the 
men are afield about the ranch work. Kay 
and Less guide the life-giving water 
over the fields of oats, barley and alfalfa. 
A. oversees and pushes the work. Hay- 
ing will soon be upon us. Summer comes 
late in these high altitudes but it comes 
with fervid fires when it does come. 

July 4, 1908. Saturday.—No celebra- 
tion at our ranch today. The departure 
of William and Mary has left us short- 
handed indoors and out, and the work 
is imperative. For some inscrutable rea- 
son of their own, the trout have ceased 
to rise in lower Jack Creek. Kay steals 
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a moment occasionally from his work 
and tries them with his most enticing 
flies and minnows, in vain. I am busy 
getting the house in order in anticipation 
of a succession of guests, the first install- 
ment of whom will arrive early in 
August. Gradually the strangeness of 
the place is wearing away. To the east 
some 10 miles distant rises the Medicine 
Bow range; to the southwest, 18 miles 
away, rises the dark bulk of the Sierra 
Madre—the backbone of the continent. 
Viewed across the grey-green billows of 
foothill and valley, these ranges offer an 
ever-changing panorama. Purple and 
jasper crag, jagged peak and bald crown, 
pine-clad slope and gleaming snow-field, 
emerge from the obscurity of a general 
impression and take on a name and an 
individuality of their own. © 

July 5, 1908. Sunday.—Today A. and 
I drove to Spring Creek. Kay and Less 
set their water on “long runs” and ac- 
companied us. They took their rods. Less 
caught 9 brook trout; Kay 9 and myself 
2—making twenty in all. A. did not fish. 
Instead he raised the headgate,which is 
here, and sent more water down the 
ditch to the T A ranch, and visited with 
Carroll whose ranch is on Spring Creek. 
At the ranchman’s urgent invitation A. 
and I crossed the foot-bridge which 
spans the turbulent little stream and 
climbed the steep hill to the house. His 
wife was in bed with a four-days old 
baby girl. All doing well. This was a 
brave undertaking for the young couple, 
15 miles from a doctor. A chubby two- 
year-old played about the yard. The 
house was in charge of two kind-hearted 
neighbor women. Geraniums bloomed 
in the windows and everything was 
sweet and homelike. But think of this 
little family in winter, shut off by dis- 
tance from their kind, and the black wall 
of the Sierra Madre looming over them 
and hurling terrific storms of wind and 
snow down upon their heads. 

We drove home in the late afternoon, 
dropping swiftly down over the grey- 
green knolls to the ranch house, arriving 
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at dusk. . A. cleaned the trout; I cooked 
them; Less did the chores; Kay milked 
the cow. Such a supper as we had! 
Brook trout, coffee with cream thick 
enough to cut, bread, butter and canned 
pears. Now to bed—too tired to realize 
the full delight of the day. The true 
estimate will come in the retrospect. 

July 7, 1908. Tuesday—This has been 
a long, restful day: one of those quiet 
breathing spaces when the impressions 
which have crowded so swiftly one upon 
the other since. our arrival have time to 
sink in, and visions of delightful days to 
come beckon temptingly from the future. 

The house is well stocked with odd 
numbers of current magazines, left here 
by the former owners of the ranch and 
supplemented by additions of our own. 
These people must have been refined and 
cultured, if their taste in reading matter 
be any triterion. They were not, like 
ourselves, summer residents only, but 
lived here the year around. 

This morning Mary was banished to 
solitary confinement in the chicken yard 
for various misdemeanors—to wit: butt- 
ing milk on my skirt when she was fed, 
pawing the screen door and ringing the 
gong—this last feat being a rather in- 
genious one for a sheep. The gong used 
to call the men to meals consists of a 
large steel disc which once did duty as 
a plowshare and a piece of iron hung 
from a wire beside it to serve as a beater. 
Mary has discovered that by agitating 
the iron beater with her nose sounds are 
produced which quickly brings some one 
to the door, thus attracting the attention 
which she dearly loves to her sheep-self. 
She is fast losing her gentle, lamb-like 
ways and is developing into an obstrep- 
erous sheep. In the afternoon I released 
her, and, with Snooks as guard, we at- 
tempted a short exploring expedition 
of the nearer fields; but were quickly 
hemmed in and driven back by a laby- 
rinth of running water from the full 
ditches. We returned home by way of 
the barns and corrals and hunted for 
eggs—finding 10. 
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July 8, 1908. Wednesday.—This after- 
noon A. and I rode to town to get the 
mail. We learned there that William and 
Molly had lost their places at the hotel 
and were looking for work. A., wishing 
to give them another chance at the 
ranch, tried to find them; but they had 
already hired out to a ranchman from 
the Medicine Bow country and had left 
for their new berth. I don’t suppose we 
will ever hear of them again. Mbolly’s 
career is bound to be varied and inter- 
esting. 
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CHAPTER III. 
In Which we Catch More Trout, Climb to the 
Summit of Sheep Rock, and Discover 
an Eagle’s Nest. 


July 9, 1908. Thursday.—Have been 
trying to arrange two extra beds in an- 
ticipation of company. On a Wyoming 
ranch the greatest concern of a hostess 
is to provide comfortable beds for the 
many people who claim her hospitality. 
The long table in the dining-room can 
always be stretched to accommodate one 
more, but an ordinary bed and bed-room 
will decently accommodate two people 
only, and many and varied are the expe- 
dients resorted to to eke out her severely 
taxed resources. In _ long - established 
ranch families beds evolve unexpectedly 
from various pieces of furniture. An 
innocent appearing couch with fancy pil- 
lows developes a pair of wings at bed- 
time and spreads out into a comfortable 
bed; the wardrobe in the sitting-room 
conceals a bed somewhere in its anat- 
omy; the sideboard in the dining-room 
unfolds and lets down a third pair of 
legs which support a bed with springs, 
mattress and blankets, and the tired. vis- 
itor sleeps soundly with mustard pots 
and vinegar bottles resting on a shelf 
over his head. One glances suspiciously 
at the sewing machine and the kitchen 
range, expecting any moment to see them 
transformed into beds by a touch of the 
hostess’s magic hand. But our ranch 
house is not yet provided with any of 
these luxurious pieces of furniture. The 
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more need therefore for head work on 
the part of the hostess. Help in- the 
kitchen is another question which con- 
fronts the housekeeper on a ranch. The 
William and Molly experience is of fre- 
quent occurrence and the hostess often 
finds herself in my position — namely, 
without a cook and with visitors im- 
pending. 

July 10, 1908. Friday.—Yesterday one 
of the boys found the red wing of a Leg- 
horn cock in the upper corral. Evidently 
a coyote had visited the chicken yard. 
And this morning at daybreak, when Less 
was getting in the horses, he saw a wolf 
skulking through the grease-weed thick- 
ets east of the house. He ran for the 
gun and shot twice but failed to get the 
wolf. Snooks barked furiously at the 
intruder and Mary was close at his heels. 
She seems to have implicit confidence in 
him and accepts him as her valiant de- 
fender, and Snooks really loves her, al- 
though her boisterous advances give se- 
rious offence to his mature dignity. But 
Mary will surely fall a victim to the 
coyotes if we do not shut her up closely 
at night. Today thunder storms are rag- 
ing in the Sierra Madre. Toward the 
east the sun is shining and the Medicine 
Bow Range looks for all the worfd like 
a huge green and gold mottled serpent 
wallowing up the valley from the north, 
its head buried in the sand beyond En- 
campment Peak and its tail trailing on 
the Red Desert. 

July 12, 1908. Sunday. — Today we 
went picnicing. A bunch of range 
horses, which A. purchased a few weeks 
ago, broke down a gate night before last 
and hied them away to their old feeding 
grounds at the headwaters of Jack 
Creek. It was necessary to get them 
home at once, so we made a pleasure 
trip out of an unfortunate incident. We 
all went, taking lunch and fishing tackle 
and two extra horses for A. and Less 
to ride while rounding up the errant 
bunch. It was 10 miles to the place and 
we arrived shortly after 11. The boys¢ 


unhitched Topsy and Prince from the 
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wagon and picketed the four horses; 
then with rod and line we dispersed 
among the dense willow thickets which 
border the stream. Jack Creek at that 
point is a swift, turbulent stream, very 
crooked, and carrying a greater volume 
of water than it does here at the TA 
Ranch, as water for five ranches is taken 
from it in the intervening distance. In 
the shady pools in the bends of the creek 
lurk the trout which have made Jack 
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fierce voracity of these mountain trout. 
The line was jerked this way and that 
with incredible force and swiftness. I 
started the reel and called softly to A., 
who was in the next bend, to come and 
witness the finish. But before he ar- 
rived the trout had devoured the min- 
now, shaken the hook out of its mouth 
and disappeared. 

Before separating, we had agreed to 
meet at the wagon at 1 o'clock for lunch. 




















MR. AND MRS. H. WITH A CATCH OF TROUT. 





Creek famous as a fishing ground all 
over the West. I do not remember how 
many I caught, but I lost one big fel- 
low because I paused long enough to 
call A. to witness my triumph. The 
hook, baited with a minnow, had been 
dropped lightly in mid-stream. Like a 
flash of grey light a fish darted from the 
shelter of the opposite bank and seized 
the minnow. No words can describe the 


As the hour approached, we straggled 
in one at a time. Less had a basket 
crammed full; Kay came out of the 
thicket grinning, with the biggest catch 
of all—a native, 17 inches long—dan- 
gling from his line; A. and I had 
bunched ours and of course each claimed 
the largest share. The mosquitos had 
bitten us cruelly, but we were happy and 
hungry. Dear reader, did you ever as- 
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sist at a trout fry? If not, you have one 
of the most enjoyable occasions of your 
life yet to experience. We had brought 
frying pans, butter, pepper and salt. A. 
and Less cleaned the fish and washed 
them in the stream. Kay and I made a 
fire and boiled water for tea. Then we 
cooked and ate trout until our appetites, 
whetted by our long drive through the 
keen air, were satisfied. It was our ex- 
pressed opinion that trout were made for 
no other purpose in the world but to be 
eaten. After lunch A. and Less mounted 
the two saddle horses and rode away 
after the truants; Kay wandered off 
down-stream in search of fresh holes, 
and I sat contentedly on the grass and 
rested. All about were the dense willow 
thickets which overhung the brawling 
stream. The little valley was green with 
a lush growth of grass. On either side 
of the valley the foothills rose, tier on 
tier, until they merged into the purple 
wall of the Sierra Madre. “ What an 
ideal Indian country it must have been 
in the old days!” I said to myself. But 
the Oldest Inhabitant informs us that no 
tribe ever made their home in this re- 
gion. And as no evidences of their occu- 
pation have come to our notice, we sup- 
pose he is right. The Oldest Inhabitant 
also informs us, much to our surprise, 
that no trout occupied these mountain 
streams in the old days, and that the pro- 
genitors of the thousands now inhabiting 
them were placed there from the Gov- 
ernment hatcheries. If this be true, the 
fish have certainly found conditions per- 
fectly adapted to their needs. 

In all, our catch today was 67 trout. 
Before leaving the fishing ground, each 
fish was cleaned and a handful of cool, 
green grass inserted in the orifice. When 
we reached home the grass was removed, 
each fish carefully washed and dried and 
placed in a porcelain vessel and the ves- 
sel immersed in the running water of 
the milk-room, where they will keep in 
perfect condition until the last one is 
eaten. 

Late in the afternoon Kay and I drove 
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swiftly home, the huge blue dome of Elk 
Mountain appearing and disappearing in 
front of us as we dropped from level to 
level toward the Valley of the Platte. 
After a while the hoof-prints of the run- 
away bunch appeared in the road and we 
knew that A. and Less were ahead of 
us, although we did not catch a glimpse 
of them until we were almost home. 

July 17, 1908. Friday. — Yesterday 
Less’s mother and brother arrived from 
the east. Harry will work on the ranch, 
and the mother and her two boys will 
go to housekeeping in the cottage in a 
few days. Today Louis came in from 
North Park. He rode Nig, his black 
saddle-horse, and brought with him a 
mare and colt which had been left at pas- 
ture in the Park earlier in the summer. 

July 18, 1908. Saturday.—A. and I 
drove to town this afternoon to learn 
whether a camera which we ordered 
weeks ago had come. It had not. Com- 
ing home, we were caught in.a terrific 
storm of rain and hail. We sat in the 
wagon with the canvas curtains down on 
the windward side and were only a little 
splashed ; but poor Topsy and Prince re- 
ceived the terrible punishment of the 
pelting hail upon their shrinking backs. 
We drove home over roads running with 
water and the sage-brush on either hand 
was clogged with drifts of melting hail. 
After supper Mrs. M. and I went to the 
corral to watch A. and the boys rope 
and brand a couple of yearling colts. 
Louis and Less did the roping and A. the 
branding. Of course Snooks and Mary 
went along, and after the colts were 
branded Kay, in sport, touched Mary 
lightly on the side with the cooling iron, 
when Presto! the fine white wool shriv- 
eled and turned brown and now she 
bears the T A brand on her fat side. 

July 19, 1908. Sunday.— Today we 
drove to Sheep Rock. Sheep Rock is 


an immense cream-colored bluff on the 
east side of the river, 3 miles north of 
the ranch. A more beautiful and inter- 
esting spot it would be hard to find. 
The face of the soft stone is sculptured 
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by time and weather into a thousand 
fantastic forms, and the rock, the swift- 
flowing river with its fringe of feathery 
willows, and the vivid blue sky form a 
combination of colors which must be 
seen to be appreciated. No other river 
with which I am familiar keeps its char- 
acter throughout its entire length so uni- 
formly as does the Platte. It is the 
same here where it has its birth high up 
in the Sierra Madre or Mother Range 
that it is a thousand miles away, flowing 
across the level plains of Nebraska—the 
same broad, shallow bed, the same low 
banks fringed with cottonwoods and 
willows and the same tiny emerald is- 
lands and white sand-bars threading its 
channel. 

Kay, Louis and Less, armed with rods, 
disappeared in the thickets along the 
bank. A. and Mrs. M. rested. Harry 
and I climbed to the top of the Rock. 
Striking in toward its western face, we 
passed first over broken ground, then 
behind an obelisk of the pale stone which 
had become separated from the main 
rock by erosion, and thence up a long, 
steep incline of soft, clayey deposit inter- 
mixed with scanty tufts of sage and grass, 
into which we sank ankle-deep at every 
step, and which led to the face of the 
main wall. <A steep, water-worn chasm 
opened on our left. We climbed with 
some difficulty from shelf to shelf of its 
rock-strewn course and emerged: pres- 
ently on to a narrow shelf which skirted 
the face of the cliff for a short distance. 
We were now on a level with the top 
of the ebelisk and perhaps a hundred feet 
from it. Another stiff climb over rough 
stone brought us to the last stage—a 
long, steep slope of loose clay and shale, 
which we quickly accomplished, and 
came out on the level, grass-grown sum- 
mit. To the north and east the Rock 
sloped away in long swells, until it 
merged into the foothills of the Medicine 
Bow Range. To the west and south it 
fell sheer for 500 feet. Beyond the river, 
which circled the base of the Rock, the 
valley lay spread out beneath us like a 
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map. Fields of young grain and alfalfa 
looked like green pocket-handkerchiefs 
spread out on the desert to dry. Through 
the glass the TA ranch house was 
brought to our feet, and Saratoga, 6 
miles down-stream, was so close that we 
could see people walking in the streets. 
The inevitable sheep-herder’s cache occu- 
pied the highest point on the Rock. We 
were reluctant to return by the way we 
had come, preferring a new and untried 
route for the descent; and with this end 
in view we walked a long distance east- 
ward along the edge of the bluff. But 
the Rock fell sheer all along its front 
and we were forced to return, tired and 
baffled, to the point where we had made 
the ascent. It was getting late and we 
knew that the folks down below were 
waiting anxiously for our return. So 
we took what might be called a running 
jump over the face of the cliff and in a 
very short time had rejoined our people. 
The fishermen had caught 12 rainbow 
trout. 

The rainbow is a handsome fish. Its 
back is grey, its under side white, and 
along each side from nose to tail extends 
a broad rainbow band. The brook trout, 
with its golden sides marked with bril- 
liant red and yellow dots, and the native, 
with its rich brown markings, are both 
handsome fish; but neither of these can 
compare with the rainbow in beauty. The 
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flesh of the latter is, however, pale and 
coarse and far less palatable than that 
of the other two. The rainbow troyt is 
a native of the Pacific Slope, and the 
Oldest Inhabitant informs us that its 
introduction into the waters of the North 
Platte was due to an accident. It seems 
that a train, bearing a shipment of cans 
containing the spawn of this fish, was 
wrecked some years ago near Fort Steele, 
Wyoming. Several cans of the spawn 
were saved, and, not knowing what else 
to do with them, the trainmen emptied 
the contents into the Platte. Finding 
their new quarters congenial, the rain- 
bows have thriven and multiplied, until 
now thousands are taken each year from 
the upper waters of the Platte and its 
tributaries. 

Two-thirds of the way up from the 
bottom of Sheep Rock, on its southern 
face, is an eagle’s nest. It is an im- 
mense structure, built of sticks as large 
around as a man’s wrist. It rests solidly 
upon a ledge and hugs the wall closely 
to a height of 7 or 8 ft. We could not 
determine whether or not it was occu- 
pied. We saw no sign of the old birds 
and a close scrutiny of the nest through 
the glass failed to reveal any young in 
the nest. Sheep Rock is a favorite resort 
for fishing parties and doubtless the birds 
have retired to a more secluded nesting 
place. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN AUTUMN SUNSET. 


By CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 


Wrapped in gorgeous robes of crimson 
Sets the ruddy Autumn sun, 
As o’er maples gold and scarlet 
Purple shadows quickly run; 
And a sense of expectation 
Seems to brood across the sky, 
Some catastrophe portending— 
Some unuttered prophecy. 


Now the crimson sun is sinking, 
And its last departing rays 

Show the distant hills and meadows 
Fading in the purple haze. 

And the dusky shades come racing 
Over lowland and o’er height, 

Till the landscape fades in darkness 
And the world is wrapped in night. 




















MEXICO’S EFFICIENT MOUNTED POLICE. 


By SIDNEY H. RIESENBERG. 


(See Front Cover Illustration.) 


HE difficult problem presented to 
the Mexican Government of prop- 
erly protecting the traveler in the 

thinly populated parts of the country, 
where bandits once thrived on highway 
robbery, was met 


After the independence of Mexico had 
been gained, came a series of revolutions 
and uprisings for more than half a cent- 
ury. From this condition of disorder 
sprang a class of ruffians skilled to the 
highest degree in 





successfully by 
organizing an ef- 
ficient body of 
mounted police, 
patterned after the 
old Spanish Rural | 
Guards of Cuba 

that used to patrol | 
the roads of the 

island when it was | 
still a Province of | 
Spain. The Mex- | 
ican Rurales are | 
the equal of any | 
similarforceinthe | 
world. Their | 
duty, like that of | 
the Royal North- 
west Mounted 
Police and our 
own Philippine 
Constabulary, is 
one of constant 
danger. Enlist- 





the art of guerril- 
la warfare. They 
collected in pow- 
erful bands under 
able leaders in the 
mountains and 
held absolute 
sway over the 
more remote 
country commu- 
nities, the local 
authorities being 
utterly unable to 
cope with them. 
When Gen. Por- 
firio Diaz came 
into power, one 
of his first impor- 
tant moves was to 
rid Mexico of this 
lawless element— 
despatching some 
of his best veteran 





ment into the 
corps is voluntary 
and one finds in the ranks only the brave 
and adventurous spirits that seek excite- 
ment. The Rurale must be able to 
think and decide for himself promptly, 
because when on duty he is often far 
away from headquarters and thrown 
entirely on his own resources. The re- 
cent revolutionary uprising in Northern 


Mexico was suppressed quickly and with. 


comparative ease by these resolute police- 
men. 


SOUNDING THE REVEILLE AT MONTEREY. 


troops in pursuit 
of the bandits, with 
instructions to 
take no prisoners. So faithfully was this 
order carried out, that when Don Por- 
firio offered to pardon and give employ- 
ment to all bandits that surrendered, 
large numbers took advantage of the 
offer and hurried down from their moun- 
tain haunts to enter the service of the 
Government. From this class of men 
the first troops of Rurales were formed. 
These defenders of order were determined 
fighters, expert horsemen and dead shots ; 
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' they knew the country thoroughly and 
soon developed a great pride in their 
chosen avocation—hunting down evil 
doers with great patience and determina- 
tion. Today there are no places in Mex- 
ico where it is not perfectly safe for a 
traveler to go unarmed. 

The Rurales number, all told, some- 
thing over 3,500 officers and men, who 
are stationed in small commands all 
through the 
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heavy cavalry sabre, a lasso, in the use 
of which he is no mean handler. Fenc- 
ing with sabres, while in the barracks, 
is one of their favorite pastimes and many 
exciting bouts are pulled off daily. To 
be sure, Monte is not neglected and 
with cock fights the troopers manage to 
make bearable the otherwise monoto- 
nous life of the post. Their uniform is of 
grey with a huge sombrero of the same 

color; silver 





mountainous 
trails and plains 
of the great cen- 
tral plateaus. 
When a Rurale 
is set on thetrail 
of a criminal, he 
will pursue him 
from one end of 
the Republic to 
the other if 
necessary and 
in the majority 
of cases he finds 
his man. Des- 
perate charac- 
ters are rarely 
taken alive. In 
Mexico they do 
not favor the 
idea of spending 
the State’s good 
money in trying 
to provea guilty 
man innocent, 
and justice is 
speedily handed 
down. 

The Rurale 
carries, besides 








buttons and red 
grade marks 
give a sparkle 
to the whole 
that is very 
pleasing. When 
mounted a pair 
of tight fitting 
leather trousers 
are donned for 
protection 
against under- 
brush and cacti. 
From a dis- 
tance, a Rurale 
isa blaze of grey 
and red, with 
flashes of silver 
shining on uni- 
formand saddle 
Their mounts 
are the very 
best that can be 
found in Mexi- 
co. A troop of 
Rurales, gallop- 
ing along in the 
golden rays of 
the Mexican 
sun, is truly a 











his carbine, six- 
shooter and 


RURALES OFF DUTY. 


sight long to be 
remembered. 


THE PINES. 


By H. BEDFORD JONES. 


Soft on the breath of autumn, 
As the listless day declines, 


I never have heard you play it, 


Nor the notes have I chanced to see. 


I hear the strain that you usedto play But the pines hold the music of life and love 


In the music of the pines. 


And sadness you brought to me. 














A FRONTIER LYNCH LAW EPISODE. 


(Being a Personal Reminiscence of the Writer’s Father 


Col. William Gerlach, U. S. Army.) 


By CHARLES 8. GERLACH. 


N 1863 I was on duty as Hospital 
Steward, U. S. A., at Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska Territory. Doctors were 
few in that portion of the Territory— 
scattered settlers and people in new 
towns being almost entirely dependent 


were the first points for replenishing sup- 
plies, getting mail and making minor 
repairs after leaving the Missouri River, 
travelers usually laid over nearby for a 
few days and every available spot was 
covered with camps. Calls for medical 














MEXICO’S EFFICIENT MOUNTED POLICE.— Rurales on Duty near Queretaro. 





for medical assistance upon the staff of 
the nearest military post. As the Post 
Surgeon could not attend to all, it often 
fell to my lot, as a matter of humanity, 
to go out and answer urgent calls. 
Warm spring showers had brought 
out the grass earlier than usual and by 
June the tide of travel, both emigrants 
and freight, was running past the Post 
in a steady stream. As Fort Kearney 
and Adobe Town (two miles west of it) 


assistance were frequent; shooting 
scrapes were nothing unusual. So one 
day, shortly before sundown, when a 
man came to the hospital, looking for a 
doctor to attend a wounded man, I went 
out with him to a nearby camp. To my 
astonishment, I found a man in a dying 
condition—blood gushing from three 
ugly looking bullet holes in the region 
of his heart. I administered some brandy 
and stopped the external hemorrhage, 
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but could see that he was beyond human 
help. In a few minutes after my arrival 
the poor fellow breathed his last. 

A number of men from nearby camps 
had gathered near me by this time and 
from one of them I learned that the dead 
man was the leader of a party of five, 
who had first met at Nebraska City and 
agreed to travel together. Buying a 
joint outfit, including two horses and a 
wagon, they had reached Kearney with- 
out mishap, although one of the com- 
’ pany was rather surly and inclined to be 
quarrelsome. They had gone into camp 
early on that day and had taken their 
horses to Adobe Town to be reshod and 
then turned them out to graze on the 
prairie. As evening approached, the 
leader requested the surly member to 
bring the animals up to the wagon for 
their evening feed. The latter, although 
he had rested in camp all day, objected. 
Angry words followed. He ran to the 
tent, picked up a shotgun and fired at 
the leader—inflicting the mortal wound 
already described. Then, seizing a 
bridle, he ran out to the horses, caught 
the best animal, mounted and made full 
speed towards the main road leading to 
the Platte River. A man from Adobe 
Town casually in camp hurried there to 
notify the Sheriff, John Talbot, who 
quickly reached the scene of the fracas 
and took in the situation. Ordering the 
corpse taken to town, he took the trail of 
the murderer. As the horse ridden by 
the latter was freshly shod, Talbot easily 
followed it. I returned to the Post. 

About 3 o’clock next morning I was 
awakened by a pounding on my bed- 
room door. Arising quickly, I found 
Talbot there, who requested me to come 
with him to town. He had brought a 
mount for me. I dressed, buckled on my 
pistol and we started out at a brisk gal- 
lop. Talbot now told me that he had 
overtaken the murderer about ten miles 
below the Post and had arrested him. 

As we neared town, the Sheriff in- 
formed me that he would be obliged to 
blindfold me, remarking: “I hope you 
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will not object, for you know that you 
are among friends.” I submitted of 
course. He guided my horse and we 
soon halted. Helping me to dismount, 
he suggested I had better let him have 
my pistol. I handed it to him and he 
took me by the arm and led me into a 
house. When he removed the handker- 
chief from my eyes I found myself in a 
small room. The walls were formed of 
square cut sod, the ceiling being lined 
with gunny-sacks. In the centre of the 
room stood a rough table. On each side 
were two lighted tallow candles—empty 
bottles serving ds candlesticks; between 
rested an open Bible. Around the table, 
on rough benches, sat four men—a 
loaded pistol in front of each on the 
table. I recognized in them prominent 
citizens living in the vicinity. In one 
corner stood a man with his arms se- 
curely tied and an armed guard beside 
him. 

One of the gentlemen around the table 
informed me my attendance as a witness 
was required to enable them to do exact 
justice to the prisoner on trial, accused 
of murder. As a preliminary measure, 
he desired me to pledge my word of 
honor not to speak for a year of any- 
thing connected with my appearance in 
court. I complied with the request; 
whereupon I .was duly sworn to truly 
narrate, without fear or favor, all I knew 
regarding the murder of the man I had 
attended the evening before. Having fin- 
ished my testimony, the Court thanked 
me, and, again blindfolded, the Sheriff 
led me outside. Horses were waiting for 
us; we mounted and in a few minutes 
stopped. When the handkerchief was 
taken from my eyes, day was breaking 
and we were on the road to the Post. 
The Sheriff bid me Good-bye, saying 
that I might go home and that he would 
send for the horse in the morning. When 
the man came for the beast, he replied 
to my question if there was any news, 
that the body of a fellow, who had shot 
a man at a camp near the river on the 
preceding evening, had been found 














DIE WANDERLUST. 


dangling from the limbs of a big cotton- 
wood tree, on the island opposite town, 
early that morning. 

When, several years later, I met Tal- 
bot in Omaha I asked him frankly if he 
had acted as executioner in the murder 
case in 1863. He laughed and said: 

“The man was never hung. He died 
accidentally.” 

Seeing I did not believe him, he ex- 
plained: “Of course the Court found 
him guilty. He was taken out, with 
arms securely tied behind his back, and 
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placed in the saddle on the horse he had 
ridden when I caught him—the animal 
being led under a tree. A noose on one 
end of a rope was passed over the mur- 
derer’s head, while the other end was 
carried into the tree and securely tied 
to a strong limb. The bridle was then re- 
moved from the horse’s head, and all 
walked away. Next morning somebody 
found the horse, grazing on the prairie. 
You heard where the murderer was 
found.” 
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DIE WANDERLUST. 


By P. 8. SPACE. 


I. 


Buy a home and settle down 
Forever in this little town? 
I couldn’t do it, now—could you? 
And never see a thing that's new, 
Or know about the curious styles 
Of people on the Fee Jee Isles, 
Or sniff the breeze of Oregon 
While fishing on the Great Grande 
Ronde. 


Il. 


Buy a home and settle down 

And set and set in this here town? 
And set and set and never see 
The sun glint on the “Old Swanee,” 
Or hear the waves swish on the strand 
Of Yellowstone’s golden tinted sand, 
Or watch the moccasined Indian shoot 
The rapids of the Bitter Root. 


Vv. 


III. 


Stay at home and settle down 
And never “treck” the whole year 
round? 

Why, I'd become a fossil, sure! 
And feel just like the common boor. 
God made these things for us to see, 
Whether Sebago Lake or Santa Fé, 
Or where the Jungfrau lifts its form 
Of more than half above the storm. 


IV. 


Stay at home and settle down 

And never roam at all around, 
And never see Snoqualmie leap 
Adown Olympic’s ruggéd steep. 
I’d just die out for want of breath, 
Sort of frazzle off—a common death, 
For want of sights, and sounds,and dreams 
Of mountain lake and sea and streams. 


Buy a home and settle down 

And dig right in and rustle round 
At getting rich and gathering wealth 
And rack my brain and wreck my health. 
All this to me seems very queer, 
When all around us, far and near, 
Are stretched by Nature’s lavish hand, 
The glories of each clime and land! 














THE FREE TRAPPER OF THE PAST CENTURY. 


By Doctor A. J. WOODCOCK. 


HIS man was gradually evolved by 
the exigencies of the fur industry. 
Writing in this, the tenth year of 

the twentieth century, who shall describe 
and paint him as he was early in the last 
century? Scholars will answer: Capt. 
B. L. E. Bonneville, their employer and 
companion, who between the years 1832 
and 1835 penetrated to the very heart 
of the fur-bearing regions of the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond. During this 
time the old soldier trapped, traded mer- 
chandise for furs and traveled exten- 
sively among the wild men—both white 
and red—of that then very wild region. 
The Bonneville manuscript, quoted by 
Washington Irving, says: 

“The free trappers come and go, 
when and where they please; provide 
their own horses, arms and other equip- 
ments; trap and trade on their own ac- 
count, and dispose of their skins and pel- 
tries to the highest bidder. They adopt 
savage habitudes. It is a matter of 
vanity and ambition with them to dis- 
card everything that may bear the stamp 
of civilized life, and to adopt the man- 
ners, habits, dress, gestures and even 
the walk of the Indian. You cannot pay 
a free trapper a greater compliment 
than to persuade him you have mistaken 
him for an Indian brave. And, in truth, 
the counterfeit is complete.” 

“ His hair, suffered to attain to a great 
length, is carefully combed out, and 
either left to fall carelessly over his 
shoulders, or plaited neatly and tied up 
in otter skins or parti-colored ribbands. 
A hunting shirt of ruffled calico of 
bright dyes, or of ornamented leather, 
falls to his knee; below which, curiously 
fashioned leggins, ornamented with 
strings, fringes and a_ profusion | of 
hawk’s bells, reach to a costly pair of 


moccasins of the finest Indian fabric, 
richly embroidered with beads. A blan- 
ket of scarlet, or some other bright color, 
hangs from his shoulders, and is girt 
round his waist with a red sash, in 
which he bestows his pistols, knife and 
the stem of his Indian pipe—prepara- 
tions either for peace or war. His gun 
is lavishly decorated with brass tacks 
and vermilion, and provided with a 
fringed cover, occasionally of buckskin, 
ornamented here and there with a 
feather. His horse—the noble minister 
to the pride, pleasure and profit of the 








mountaineer—is selected for his speed 
and spirit and prancing gait, and 
holds a place in his estimation sec- 


ond only to himself. He shares largely 
of his bounty, and of his pride and 
pomp of trapping. He is caparisoned 


in the most dashing and _ fantastic 
style. The bridles and crupper are 
weightily embossed with beads and 


cockades; and head, mane and tail are 
interwoven with an abundance of eagle’s 
plumes, which flutter in the wind. To 
complete this grotesque equipment, the 
proud animal is bestreaked and bespotted 
with vermilion, or with white clay, 
whichever presents the most glaring 
contrast to his real color.” 

“A band of these rangers of the 
wilderness came dashing forward at full 
speed into Captain Bonneville’s camp on 
Green River, firing their fusees and yell- 
ing in Indian style. Their dark, sun- 
burnt faces and long flowing hair, their 
leggins, flaps, moccasins, and richly 


dyed blankets, and their painted horses 
gaudily caparisoned, gave them so much 
the air and appearance of Indians that 
it was difficult to persuade one’s self 
that they were white men and had been 
brought up in civilized life.” 

















THE FREE TRAPPER OF THE PAST CENTURY. 


“ The free trapper, while a bachelor, 
has no greater pet than his horse; but 
the moment he takes a wife, he discovers 
that he has a still more fanciful and 
capricious animal on which to lavish his 
expenses.” 

“No sooner does an Indian belle ex- 
perience this promotion than all her 
notions at once rise and expand to the 
dignity of her situation; and the purse 
of her lover, and his credit into the 
bargain, are tasked to the utmost to fit 
her out in becoming style. Shall the 
wife of a free trapper be equipped and 
arrayed like any ordinary and undis- 
tinguished squaw? Perish the grovel- 
ling thought! In the first place, she 
must have a horse for her own riding, 
but no jaded, sorry, earth-spirited hack 
—such as is sometimes assigned by an 
Indian husband for the transportation 
of his squaw and her papooses. The wife 
of a free trapper must have the most 
beautiful animal she can lay her eyes 
on. And then, as to his decoration: 
headstall, breast-bands, saddle and crup- 
per are lavishly embroidered with beads 
and hung with thimbles, hawk’s bells 
and ribbands. From each side of the 
saddle hangs an esquimoot—a sort of 
pocket, in which she bestowes the resi- 
due of her trinkets and knickknacks, 
which cannot be crowded on the decora- 
tion of her horse or herself. Over this 
she folds with great care a drapery of 
scarlet and bright-colored calico, and 
now considers the caparison of her steed 
complete.” 

“As to her own person, she is even 
still more extravagant. Her hair, es- 
teemed beautiful in proportion to its 
length, is carefully plaited and made to 
fall with seeming negligence over either 
breast. Her riding hat is stuck full of 


parti-colored feathers; her robe, fash- 
ioned somewhat after the manner of the 
whites, is red, green and sometimes of 
gray cloth, but always of the finest tex- 
ture that can be procured. Her leggins 
and moccasins are of the most beautiful 
and expensive workmanship, and fitted 
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neatly to the foot and ankle, which with 
the Indian women are generally well 
formed and delicate. Then, as to jew- 
elry: in the way of finger rings, ear- 
rings, necklaces and other female glories, 
nothing within reach of the trapper’s 
means is omitted that can tend to im- 
press the beholder with an idea of the 
lady’s high estate. To finish the whole, 
she selects, from among her blankets of 
various dyes, one of some glowing color, 
and, throwing it over her shoulders with 
a native grace, vaults into the saddle of 
her gay, prancing steed, and is ready to 
follow her mountaineer 

‘To the last gasp with love and loyalty.’ ’’ 

The collapse of the grandpa hat in- 
dustry* in the late forties made trapping 
the beaver unprofitable, and the free 
trapper became a mountain man. He 
sometimes drove his stake in a location 
favorable to ranching that he had noted 
during his trapping peregrinations and 
lived the life of a feudal lord, while his 
Indian connection kept him from being 
scalped, the ranch burned and the cattle 
run off. Others hung about the old fur 
traders’ posts and military forts of the 
frontier, acting as hunters, guides, 
trailers, Indian fighters and captains 
of wagon trains on the overland trails. 
Yet others of them worked the placers 
of California for gold in 1849—be- 
coming successful miners and _ pros- 
pectors. Prospecting, hunting and trap- 
ping naturally go hand in hand. In 
short, these men put their brand on 
the developing West and their descend- 
ants are there today. It was my good 
fortune to meet and to know one of these 
mountain men—Seth Kinman (whose 
memoir appeared in Sports AFIELD for 
October, 1900, and who flourished in the 
middle of the last century). 

We still have the free trapper and his 
wife at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These people are generally town 
dwellers and often the lineal descendants 





“These hats were covered with beaver fur; 
but have since been displaced by the shiny 
silk tile of the present day. 
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of the old-time trappers. Their home is 
generally a modest shack in the out- 
skirts of the village. Much of their time 
is passed away from home in toil. Their 
children, if there be any, attend the pub- 
lic schools. In short, the pair are ex- 
emplary citizens whose services are al- 
ways in demand. The head of this in- 
teresting family is invariably an expert 
axe man, skilled in the use of the grub- 
hoe, and keeps a horse and light wagon. 
[f you pass their brightly painted home 
in the early morning, you are liable to 
hear hens cackling, a pig squealing and 
a cow lowing in the back yard. He 
grubs his fire-wood and raises his own 


corn, potatoes and garden truck and cuts 


his hay on shares. Down on the river 
front, resting lightly on a landing made 
of two by four and inch stuff and se- 
curely locked to an iron railroad rail, 
is the joy and pride of his heart—a ba- 
teau. The same old model that has been 
in use in the fur trade for the last two 
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hundred years. He is a happy, contented 
mortal until October rolls around; then 
he becomes listless, neglects his work 
and finally quits his job. Well does his 
wife know what this portends. It is the 
wild free trapper’s blood running riot in 
his veins, and the next day the bateau 
is packed with his grub-stake camp out- 
fit and traps and is sent speeding down 
the river, through the glorious October 
sunlight, with vigorous strokes of his 
paddle, delivered on one side of the boat. 
In four or five weeks he returns with a 
nice lot of mink, raccoon and muskrat 
hides and other peltry. The bateau is 
then put away for the winter and lines 
of traps are strung out along the prairie 
creeks. In the early winter mornings 
his wife or one of the boys drives him 
rapidly to the farthest trap and returns, 
while he runs the line back in the direc- 
tion of home. Such is the free trapper 
at the present time. There ts no happicr 
man, 
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By GEORGE P. PLUMADORE. 


HE experience I am 
about to relate, 
si while containing 
f nothing remarkable 
or startling, is one 
in which a day’s 
fishing hadas 
eventful and pe- 
culiar an ending as 
any one ever went 
A party of us were camped 











through. 
on the top of a mountain in the heart 


of the Adirondacks. Our cabin, built on 
the shore of a beautiful pond, 3100 feet 
above sea-level, was in as fine a spot as 
any one could wish and an ideal place 
for rest and recreation. 

I had risen early and gone out of 
doors to get the morning air and was im- 
pressed with the thought that ours was 
a beautiful old world, after all. As I 


inhaled long breaths of crisp air, the 
blood danced through my veins and | 
was thankful to the fate that allowed me 
to be there and enjoy the healthy climate 
of that great country. 

The boys had made up their minds to 
stay around camp and fish in the pond, 
but I had a desire to roam over those 
great hills to some mountain brook and 
see the scenery in all its wild, natu- 
ral beauty. Failing to get any of the 
boys to go with me, I took my trout rod 
and went down the steep trail to the 
road and followed the Ausable up-stream 
for about two miles, when I came to a 
brook that emptied into the river. It 
came from the top of the mountains, 
and, knowing that Owens Pond lay 


somewhere in that direction, I concluded 
that it was the outlet to that body of 
Following the 


water. brook 


was a 
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chute, built of plank, about a foot wide 
at the bottom, 314 feet wide at the top 
and 3 feet deep, and used to float pulp 
logs to the river. I resolved to go up 
this chute and fish a trout brook that I 
had heard emptied into Owens Pond; 
and, besides, that wooden chute fasci- 
nated me—curving in and out, as it fol- 
lowed the brook in its winding course; 
in some places three feet from the rocks, 
in other places twenty, as it crossed the 
brook or a miniature cafion in a dense 
forest, and always climbing up the moun- 
tain. It was a walk that falls to the lot 
of few city people and I enjoyed it— 
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terrific speed. The mouth of the chute 
widened to about 10 feet, though the 
gate (which was already in place) was 
set back in the narrow part. Out of 
curiosity, I put the gate in the dam; 
and, knowing no harm could be done by 
shutting off the water, as it was not in 
use at that time of the year, I resolved 
to find my trout brook and see how much 
the water would raise in the short time 
I would be fishing. 

I circled the pond, walking through a 
dense growth of scrubby pine and tama- 
rack that scratched and tore my face and 
hands, and finally found the inlet—as 
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even though it tired the muscles of my 
legs, tramping that narrow plank. I 
took my time and the beautiful scenery 
that was constantly before my eyes made 
me regret the absence of a camera. I[ 
eventually came to the pond—a beauti- 
ful sheet of water—into which the J. & J. 
Rogers Company floated their logs until 
they were ready to send them to the 
river and thence to the mill. 

They had a dam built at the outlet, 
and by putting the gate at the dam it 
would throw the water into the chute, 
through which the logs would go at 


pretty a brook as I ever saw and the 
connecting link between Big Marsh 
Pond and Owens Pond. I worked my 
way up-stream until I got through the 
tangled mass of old rotten logs and sec- 
ond-growth evergreens that threatened 
to gouge out my eyes with their stubby, 
dead branches, and, on coming to more 
open water, began to fish. The solitude 
and immense magnitude of my surround- 
ings awed me: so wild, so uncivilized, yet 
so grandly fascinating. A place where 
Nature alone reigns, where footsteps 
seldom tread, except those of Nature’s 
family of the forest. 
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Crouching under a big rock, fishing 
in a deep pool, I was startled for a mo- 
ment by a porcupine that lazily climbed 
the opposite bank without paying any at- 
tention to me. Soon a doe and her fawn 
came down to the brook to drink but 
instinct told them of danger and they 
leaped back into the bushes. 

I fished on and on, with such success 
that I forgot all about time—for the 
farther up the brook I went, the bigger 
the trout; and so absorbed was I in my 
wonderful scenic surroundings and my 
successful sport that I was astonished 








THE CHUTE. 





when I looked at my watch and found I 
had been on the brook nearly five hours! 
My creel was nearly full of shining 
beauties, and, satisfied that I had 
enough, I retraced my steps and soon 
came to the pond. Remembering my 
experience in circling the pond before 
and wondering if there was not an easier 
way to get to the dam, I noticed an old 
boat floundering in some bushes that 
grew down into the water. I also noticed 
that the water was much higher than 
when I left the pond, but this did not sur- 
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prise me, as the pond was small, with 
straight high banks, and the brook was 
high, sending in an immense volume of 
water. 

I examined the boat and found it 
would carry me all right, and, though 
it was small and narrow and roughly 
built, I preferred taking a chance with 
it than walking around the shore. Tak- 
ing the board that was used for a seat, 
[ got on my knees and paddled along 
the shore until I got to the dam, where I 
found the water almost over the gate of 
the chute. I now had a feeling of ap- 
prehension, for I realized that I had 
meddled with something I had no right 
to—for the gate in the dam was under 
water and I saw no way of pulling that 
three-foot surface against such pressure. 
It then occurred to me that I could take 
the gate out of the chute, as it would 
do no harm to let the water out that way, 
and thus lower the pond until I could 
take the gate from the dam. All this 
time I was in that narrow old shell of a 
boat, and, throwing my creel and rod 
on the bank, I paddled into the mouth of 
the chute, and, crawling to the end of 
the boat, grasped the lever that operated 
the gate. My intentions were to raise 
it a foot or so, but my first effort did not 
budge it; putting more strength into my 
arms, I gave it a jerk and it flew com- 
pletely out of its grooves into the air 
and I was carried along in that little 
flood which now roared on in its liberty. 

For fifty feet the incline is very 
gradual and I could hold the boat by 
holding on to the sides of the chute, 
though it tore my fingers when they 
slipped, but I wanted to prevent the boat 
from going to the river; for I realized 
that I had committed a criminal act 
against property and knew if I could 
save the boat nothing would come of it. 
But I had to do it soon; for my arms 
were aching with the strain, and if I 
moved my hands, the boat would shoot 
ahead. And now I saw that I must save 
myself and let the boat go. Desperately 
hanging on, I got to my feet and was 
about to spring over the side of the 
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chute, when my feet slipped in the slimy 
bottom of the boat, and, losing my hold, 
I came down with a crash in the boat, 
which shot ahead as though from a cata- 
pult ; and before I could regain my equi- 
librium I was going down with the 
speed of an express train. 

The first feeling was one of losing my 
breath—the feeling you get on plunging 
into cold water—but that passed and | 
really had no fear for myself, only of 
the landing in the river. To grab hold 
of the chute now meant to have my arms 
torn out from their sockets and to jump 
was to invite death by being hurled on 
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at times as if I were riding a billowy sea 
and that the skies and tree-tops were gal- 
loping, away from me. When I would 
look at the sides of the chute, it seemed 
as if I were being drawn through space 
by fiendish demons with a speed so ter- 
rible, so unnatural, as to baffle descrip- 
tion. 

One thing that caused me great alarm 
was that, in turning curves, the boat 
threatened to jump over the sides of the 
chute, but fortune favored me and I sat 
there, hanging on, wild-eyed, waiting 
for the final plunge—and it came quicker 
even than the reading of it. I saw an 
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the rocks below. And so I rode on, 
turning curves—going faster and faster 
—and dodging limbs and bushes that 
hung low over the chute. Yet it was ex- 
hilarating and I wanted to shout with 
the novelty of such a wild ride. For half 
the distance down the chute a sort of 
devilish scorn of danger had taken pos- 
session of me, but after a while I began 
to get dizzy and the blood seemed to go 
to my head, while an awful roar was in 
my ears. I was drenched with the water 
that splashed over the sides of the boat, 
and, as I laid back to avoid being hit in 
the face with stinging whips, it seemed 


object ahead which I knew was the 
bridge over the chute and brook, and, 
as I braced myself, the boat shot under 
it, took a leap through space, and landed 
in the river. I think I must have 
jumped, even as the boat struck, and, 
while it jarred me some, I was not hurt 
and waded ashore, as the water was not 
over four feet deep. Wading out in the 
rapids, I caught the boat as it floated 
past and dragged it ashore; then sat on 
a rock to steady my nerves. 

Jack Darling, one of our party, who 
was fishing on the river, soon came to 
the spot and I told him of my experience, 
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and, after somewhat drying out my 
clothes, we went up the brook to the 
dam and took the gate out, for the water 
was now low enough to make this pos- 
sible. Taking my creel and rod, we re- 
turned to camp and I was none the worse 
for my adventure. As it happened, our 
guide looked after the property on which 
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our camp was located and I offered to 
pay him for the boat, but he said it was 
worth nothing. I will never forget the 
sensations I experienced in that wild 
ride, and, while the danger was not so 
great as it would seem, I would not care 
to go through it again. 


A DAY IN A BATAVIA HOTEL. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


FS the Chinese-owned steamer 
@ from Singapore, rejoicing 
in the apparently domestic 
name of Glang Ann, 
touched the wharf at Tang- 
ong Priok, the harbor of 
Batavia, four native hotel 
runners boarded the steamer and made 
reckless attempts to carry off both my 
baggage'and myself. I was on my way 
to the hills of Java and had to pass a 
night in Batavia. I consigned my bag- 
gage by chance to one of the representa- 
tives, and after a drive of some little 
distance found myself deposited in the 
cool marble verandah of the hotel. Eng- 
lish being understood by the Dutch pro- 
prietor, I felt myself at ease and ordered 
breakfast. This speedily appeared, in 
the shape of cold meat, sausage, pickled 
pork and boiled eggs—leaving the im- 
pression that there was no fear of starv- 
ation at any rate in Batavia. A Japanese 
servant, in turban and white pants but 
with the sarong or national dress over 
the latter, was told off to attend to me 
and spent most of his time squatting out- 
side the door and coming in occasion- 
ally to perform some of his duties and 
fire off a volley of Malay at me; so 
that I found the knowledge of a few 
sentences indispensable, particularly at 
meals. 

My first regular meal—at midday— 
was a surprise and a failure. The style 
of living in the Dutch East Indies re- 
quires some experience before it can be 
properly appreciated by a stranger. As 





soon as I sat down at the long table 
laid for 100 guests, my faithful attend- 
ant rushed up and brought one after 
another a pile of dishes which he ar- 
ranged all around me. I thought that 
he was a novice at waiting but I found 
that I was a novice at eating. There was 
a huge bowl of boiled rice, and dishes 
of dried ,fish, chicken, stewed meat, 
sausage, omelet, hard-boiled eggs, po- 
tatoes, vegetables, and an innumerable 
variety of curries in little platters, and 
many unknown things. I felt somewhat 
embarrassed in the midst of this array 
and hurriedly ordered the bearded serv- 
ant to remove them immediately, except 
the chicken and rice. On this [ was 
making a rather dry meal and was in- 
tending to proceed to the other dishes 
one by one, when my attention was 
drawn to a gentleman opposite. He 
helped himself liberally from the rice 
bowl, and then, to my astonishment, de- 
liberately took a portion of the other 
dishes, till a small mountain of food was 
before him. He shook over this mass 
quantities of variously colored sauces 
and condiments, mixed the whole to- 
gether, and calmly proceeded to dispose 
of it with fork and spoon. This in Dutch 
is the rigstafel, and, to judge from the 
average rotundity of the Batavian resi- 
dent, is a very wholesome and fattening 
dish. This solid foundation was fol- 


lowed by beefsteak. Then came roasted 
bananas with sugar, pineapple and the 
delightful mangosteen—one of the best 
fruits of the East—and, finally, coffee. 
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As my gaze wandered curiously 
around during my meal, it encountered 
a lady who, at first sight, I thought must 
have strayed from her bedroom in a fit 
of somnambulism. There she was, sit- 
ting in a white frilled night-dress, so far 
as I could see. I am a modest man and 
involuntarily blushed for her, as I pic- 
tured in imagination how acutely she 
would feel her dreadful position when 
she woke up. Her somnambulism, how- 
ever, was of a healthy character, for she 
ate and drank with an evident appetite 
and laughed and talked cheerfully in 
Dutch with her neighbors. She was not 
a particularly fascinating lady, being fat 
and not under 40, but still I could not 
prevent myself stealing shy glances at 
her during my meal. At last she got up, 
waddled away, and disclosed the re- 
mainder of her attire, which consisted 
only of a sarong, white stockings and a 
pair of native slippers that merely serve 
as a covering for the toes. A sarong 
is a piece of flowered cotton cloth, which 
with natives is fastened over the bosom 
and descends to the calf of the leg. The 
kabaya (a colored robe) over that, com- 
pletes the native costume. My attractive 
friend appeared at dinner in a handsome 
evening dress. She was much improved 
in consequence, but I could not help 
feeling that she must have felt uncom- 
fortable in it. It is the universal cus- 
tom of Dutch married ladies in Java to 
remain in native dress until late in the 
afternoon, and, though it strikes the 
stranger as peculiar, he can soon see 
much in its favor. The ease and comfort 
of the dress apparently compensate the 
lady for any sentimental disadvantages. 

After tiffin (Juncheon) comes the si- 
esta. As it is always best to do in Rome 
as the Romans do—more especially in 
things which coincide with your own in- 
clinations—I retired and was soon in 
the Land of Dreams, devouring large 
platters of rigstafel, and gazing in hor- 
ror at stout middle-aged matrons danc- 
ing around me in sarongs. I was aroused 
from these disagreeable slumbers by the 
entrance of a spada (as a Javanese serv- 
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ant is called) with afternoon tea, the tea 
being grown in the hills in the interior; 
after which I had a stroll round. The 
dweller in a.Batavian hotel must be pre- 
pared to live exposed to the gaze of the 
public, as the rooms are perfectly open 
to the inspection of the passer-by, except 
one or two favored bed-rooms in the 
upper story. It is almost as inconvenient 
as living in a glass house but nobody 
seems to mind it. One gentleman, in 
fact, was calmly dozing in his long chair, 
clad in light pyjamas, with his bare feet 
in the air and perfectly indifferent to any 
one’s curiosity. 

Lunch had been at 1, and consequently 
we were ready for dinner at 8. This is 
always preceded by gin and bitters— 
often repeated doses, as it is gratis and 
ad libitum. No sarongs were to be seen 
—luckily for my peace of mind. The 
gentlemen all wore black coats. Every 
one bowed right and left when sitting 
down and dinner was a long affair. 

Beds in Batavia are hung round with 
mosquito curtains. There are no blan- 
kets—an evidence of the prevailing heat 
—but there are more than the usual com- 
plement of pillows (two at the top and 
one long bolster down the middle). This 
latter is known by the cognomen of 
Dutch Wife and need not be thrown 
aside as superfluous, as it forms a grate- 
ful rest for tired limbs. 

I was up at 6 in the morning, and, 
having soused myself with a bucket from 
water in a red earthenware jar capacious 
enough to have held four of Ali Baba’s 
thieves, I had breakfast and called for 
the bill. The charge was 6 guilders 
($2.50) and there was a small extra for 
gas in the bed-room and Io cents for a 
Government stamp. My baggage was 
bundled into a victoria, drawn by two 
active Javanese ponies, whose driver was 
a magnificent individual, adorned with a 
kind of black and red striped shirt over 
his usual dress. The boy stood on the 
shining steps, murmuring “ Kasi pros- 
en” (which, being translated, means 
backsheesh), and, as his hands closed 
over the proffered quarter of a guilder, 
I rolled off to the station. 








A SIDE TRIP IN ALASKA. 


By J. ALVIN BIGGERS, M. D. 


N August 19,1901, I set out with 
William Yanert on an exploring 
expedition through an hitherto un- 

known region of Alaska, lying in the big 
bend of the Yukon River, which begins 
at Eagle and is completed just above 
Rampart City. Our special mission was 
to survey a direct route for a military 
telegraph line from Rampart to Eagle. 
The expedition consisted of Mr. Yanert, 
myself and two pack animals; and, as 
Mr. Y. was Chief of Scouts in Alaska for 
the U. S. Army, he was the leader of the 
enterprise. 

Leaving Rampart and leading our 
horses—each packed with thirty days’ ra- 
tions, a change of underclothing, our tent 
and bedding—we started on our long 
hike—the distance being estimated at 400 
miles between those two points, over- 
land. It was a beautiful day—the sun 
shining bright and warm through a hazi- 
ness of the atmosphere that reminded one 
of an Indian summer day back home. 

After going about a mile, we had to 
ford Big Minook Creek, just above the 
point where that clear, cold stream emp- 
ties into the mighty Yukon, at a place 
where it was about 100 yards wide and 
almost waist deep. I will here introduce 
our horses by name, as we became greatly 
attached to them before we made our re- 
turn trip. Indeed, the success of the 
enterprise depended very largely on their 
endurance, as their only forage consisted 
in the grass we found growing along our 
route. Mary (the young mare led by my 
companion) was a very intelligent, high- 
strung animal; almost the opposite in 
every way to Billy, as my horse had been 
named. Billy seemed to have but one 
ambition in life and that was to satisfy 
the cravings of an insatiable appetite. 
When we reached the creek bank and I 


started to follow my leader across, I met 
with violent opposition from Billy, who 
strenuously objected to plunging into the 
icy water; but after much coaxing and 
pulling on the line by which he was led, 
I finally succeeded in towing him across 
—although I was fairly douched with the 
water splashed by his rearing and plung- 
ing. However, he soon became used to 
water, as we had to cross streams every 
day. : 

After crossing Big Minook Creek, we 
left the lowlands and struck out boldly 
for a long ridge that ran in an easterly 
direction for several miles. To reach the 
crest of this ridge required three hours of 
laborious climbing—for we did not go 
directly to the top, but made the rather 
steep ascent gradually, going diagonally 
upward. The mossy hillside was covered 
with a fair growth of small timber, a 
great deal of which had fallen (owing to 
its limited rootage in the soil that only 
thawed out to a very shallow depth dur- 
ing the short summer season). These 
fallen spruce trees greatly impeded our 
progress, as we had to be constantly 
deviating from our course in order to get 
around them. We finally reached a game 
trail on the crest of the ridge, which 
facilitated our movement wonderfully. 
This trail was dimly outlined through the 
thick carpet of beautiful moss which was 
as restful to our tired feet as it was pleas- 
ing to the eye. Just before sunset, we 
reached the maximum height of the long 
ridge, and, finding a pool of clear water, 
unpacked our tired horses, put up a shel- 
ter tent and prepared an appetizing meal 
of flap-jacks, bacon, baked beans and tea. 

Finishing our first camp supper, we 
took our bearings for tomorrow’s travel. 
The ridge on which we stood gradually 
sloped down to where two valleys met at 
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a point 10 miles distant. On either side 
ran a range of mountains whose peaks 
were. covered with perpetual snow. 
Away over on our left stood Porcupine 
Dome, like a prim, hoary sentinel stand- 
ing silent watch over the treasures of 
the North; and, far to the south, 
Mount McKinley arose like a _ king, 
head and shoulders above his fellows, 
his crown of snow sparkling in the 
lingering rays of the setting sun. To our 
front, looking eastward, was the most 
magnificent prospect I have ever seen. 
For a distance of about 90 miles—across 
intervening hills and valleys to where the 
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spruce boughs to pile up on either side of 
the tent, and, spreading our blankets over 
them, we made excellent beds. After we 
had smoked and looked after the horses, 
we were soon in Slumberland—watched 
over by the stars and lulled into uncon- 
sciousness by the wind as it sighed and 
whispered through the tree-tops. 

We were up early next morning and 
resumed our journey; our tired, stiff 
limbs soon became suppled and we felt all 
O. K. after our unusual efforts of the day 
before. Before noon, however, we be- 
came very thirsty but could find no water. 
About 10 o’clock we left the horses to 














A TRADING POST NEAR. RAMPART CITY, ALASKA. 
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horizon met—we gazed upon a perfect 
maze of minarets, peaks and turrets that 
capped a range of mountains, running as 
far over into the Arctic Circle as our 
vision could reach. The greater part of, 
the way looked like easy traveling—but 
we were soon to find out differently. 
The sun had now gone down, leaving 
behind a trail of gorgeous hue and paint- 
ing the landscape with all the changing 
shades of crimson and gold, crowning 
the moss-covered hilltops till they met 
and mingled with the purple shadows of 
night that crept slowly up their sides. 
Getting our axes, we soon cut enough 


graze, while we went in search of a pool 
down in the valley. We succeeded in 
finding only the dry beds of streams, in 
which we dug some holes, hoping that 
water might seep through, but in this we 
were disappointed. Making our way 
back to the horses, we found a peculiar 
kind of berry that resembled in size and 
appearance our dewberry, but was of a 
pale yellow color and grew on a small 
vine very much like a strawberry vine. 
We gathered our cups full and on reach- 
ing our packs poured some condensed 
cream over them—thus making a delight- 
ful luncheon, which to a great extent 
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served to allay our intense thirst. Our 
search for water was finally rewarded; 
for about noon we found a clear, deep 
pool of pure sparkling water, for which 
our thankfulness can better be imagined 
than described. Here, we unsaddled and 
watered the tired, thirsty animals; after 
which we lunched and rested a couple of 
hours. 

That evening we pitched our tent on a 
wide piece of flat ground, through which 
ran a broad, shallow stream—appropri- 
ately named Troublesome Creek. As we 
were now about 20 miles from Rampart, 
human signs were fast disappearing ; but 
we could see signs of game and found 
some old caribou antlers that had been 
bleaching in the weather, and down by 
the creek that evening I found some fresh 
tracks in the soft soil near the water. 
We realized that it would be the merest 
accident if we found any moose or cari- 
bou, with our horses and the noise inci- 
dent to getting the packs through the 
thick scrubby timber. 

The next day we set out to follow in 
a general way the course of Troublesome 
Creek. The undergrowth of brush and 
vines was so profuse and so intimately 
interwoven that we had to literally cut 
our way through with small axes. On 
one occasion we thought we would get 
across a low, grassy plot, around which 
the creek made a wide détour; it was an 
open stretch and looked like about a mile 
of good, easy traveling ; but upon inyesti- 
gation we found that we had been de- 
ceived, as it proved to be a morass filled 
with “nigger-heads” (a stiff, stubby 
stalk), scattered at intervals of every few 
inches. The tops of these nigger-heads 
are covered with a sort of tough, wiry 
grass that sprangles out in all directions 
to meet that which grows from contigu- 
ous stalks on all sides, making what ap- 
pears to be a smooth, level meadow. In 
trying to cross this, we stepped from one 
head to another. Some of them would 


support our weight, but in most instances 
they would give way beneath the load and 
let our feet down into the icy-cold ooze 
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at the bottom. Our horses would rear 
and plunge and sometimes when I would 
be delicately poised on a nigger-head 
and carefully calculating just where I 
should plant my other foot, Billy, in try- 
ing to extricate himself from a specially 
miry place, would give a heave on the 
tow-line and down I would go full length 
in the slush—my gun (which I car- 
ried strapped across my back) rapping 
me severely on the head. These proceed- 
ings might have at least provoked pro- 
fane thoughts, had we not made up our 
minds to be prepared for anything that 
might occur. I mention this as a fair 
sample of all the lowlands near water 
courses ; and to those who do not have to 
confine themselves to a prescribed course, 
I would suggest keeping to the ridges as 
much as possible, as they afford about go 
per cent. better traveling. 

I found at the end of this day’s march 
that I had lost my haversack, which con- 
tained all my ammunition, my note book, 
“her” picture, a testament and all my 
chewing tobacco. The loss of these ac- 
cessories entailed a great hardship and 
must have been due to my loose packing 
methods. 

The next day was rainy, and toward 
night, while going along the bank of a 
dark slough, the animal led by my com- 
panion slipped into the stagnant water 
and began to mire up. In her efforts to 
free herself, she fell broadside and was 
in eminent danger of drowning, when we 
plunged in and freed her of the pack by 
cutting the rope with which it was lashed 
—leaving our rations and Yanert’s bed- 
ding serenely floating in the water. Mary 
regained her footing, calmly walked 
ashore and began grazing as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. We camped here 
two days—Mr. Y. seeing what he could 
find in the way of game, while I attended 
to drying the damaged rations. While 
thus engaged, a flock of ducks settled 
down on the stream near camp; I opened 
fire on them, wasting all my remaining 
ammunition and getting only a few feath- 
ers as trophies. We saved most of our 
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rations but the loss altogether amounted 
to about Io days’ supply, which became a 
serious matter before we returned. 

My companion strolled into camp late 
in the evening with only a few ptarmigan 
and a spruce hen or two, but reported a 
great many signs of moose and bear. 
While at this camp, which was in a low, 
marshy district, we were greatly annoyed 
by mosquitos and these would have been 
well-nigh unbearable throughout the trip, 
had we started the month previous. 

Leaving what we called Camp Misery, 
we steered away from Troublesome Creek 
and enjoyed easier sailing, until we 
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agreeable change. By the time we got 
through the fire zone, we were getting 
beyond the haunts of men. Indeed, so 
far as we knew, no human being had ever 
set foot that far inland before us. 

Mr. Yanert would take his gun, after 
we had pitched camp in the afternoons, 
and go to some high hill to draw a topo-: 
graphical map of the surrounding coun- 
try, while I prepared supper. Occasion- 
ally I accompanied him, but we were 
careful to talk scarcely above a whisper, 
for fear of frightening the big game. 
One evening I started out alone on a 
little excursion. About sunset I was 
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struck a territory that had been swept by 
a forest fire. Most of the timber in the 
uplands was small and all the branches 
were burned off, leaving only the trunks 
with a few charred snags. These greatly 
hampered our progress by hanging in our 
packs—threatening serious damage to the 
canvas bagging in which our rations 
were protected from the weather. We 
traveled through this dismal waste for 
three days, looking all the while like a 
pair of coal passers. Once in a while, 
however, we would get above timber line 
on a mossy ridge, which made a very 


climbing to the top of a high hill entirely 
devoid of timber, when suddenly I ran 
into a whole covey of ptarmigan. They 
regarded me with a good deal of curi- 
osity but did not appear the least bit 
afraid. Like so many barnyard fowls, 
they. merely stepped aside when I at- 
tempted to see how close I could get to 
them. I believe I could have carried a 
few of them into camp; but they looked 
so innocent and trustful, I didn’t have the 
heart to molest them—especially as our 
larder was well filled with birds that we 
had killed in a more sportsmanlike man- 
ner. 
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Reaching the crest of the hill, 1 looked 
beyond—across beautiful valleys, through 
which silvery streams flowed on their 
way to the great Yukon; beautiful lakes 
mirrored the gold and crimson of the bil- 
lowy clouds in their cold, crystal depths ; 
and, far away on our course, loomed 
what seemed to be an unbroken chain of 
mountains that appeared wholly bare of 
vegetation. These mountains arose like 
a grim, silent fortress—barring the prog- 
ress of Man to further encroachment 
upon their domain. The next day we 
pushed ahead, although it seemed that 
our efforts to get across would be useless, 
as we had long since decided that the pro- 
jected route for a telegraph line through 
here was impracticable, because of a lack 
of timber for poles, to say nothing of the 
enormous outlay of money and time 
necessary to get the supplies that far 
inland. 

On Sept. 4 we awoke, to find that our 
horses had strayed away during the 
night: we could get no sound of Mary’s 
bell anywhere. So we promptly insti- 
tuted a search for them. My friend de- 
cided to take his gun and go down the 
hillside, while I was to stay on the open 
ridge, which was barren except for the 
ever present luxuriant moss and a plenti- 
ful supply of blueberries. I had cached 
my gun 75 miles back, as my ammunition 
was all gone. 

While I was scanning the ridge from 
its wooded fringe to its crest in search of 
the missing horses, my eyes caught sight 
of a dark object, which, owing to the 
great distance, looked like a stump. I 
was just about to dismiss it from my 
mind, when it suddenly dawned upon me 
that it was above timber line and any 
way it would be rather a large stump for 
that altitude. Shading my eyes with my 
hand, I was almost positive that the ob- 
ject moved ; but, thinking that my imagi- 
nation might have deceived me, I 
watched it intently for a moment. It did 





move and rather briskly too—turning a 
full broadside view to me, as it went here 
and there in its quest for blueberries. My 
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first impulse was to yell; but on second 
thought I decided to repress my enthusi- 
asm. As I had no gun, I did not care 
to intrude my presence in this case, as I 
had done with the flock of ptarmigan, to 
see how close I could get before it would 
sidestep. The plan that most appealed 
to me was that I should communicate at 
once with the left wing of our brigade 
and ask for re-enforcements Not having 
a courier with me, I set out to execute 
the movement. So I started down to- 
ward the timber, to where I thought the 
badly needed re-enforcements were likely 
to be at that time, and my steps were not 
at all languid as I ran down the hillside 
which was rather steep. After getting 
in cover of the timber, I checked my 
speed, in order to regain some breath 
before finding my companion. I remem- 
ber distinctly wondering if I really were 
scared; for, be it remembered, I was 
rather youthful and a long way from 
home; and Yours Truly had never seen 
a wild animal out of a cage before. 
Reaching the bottom of the hill, I gave 
a low whistle which was quickly answered 
by my companion—not 50 yards away. 
When I found him, he asked if I had 
seen the horses. I replied that I had 
seen something that beat horses a 
mile. “ Moose?” he enquired. “ No— 
BEAR!” I whispered (fearing to talk 
much, lest he detect my rapid breathing). 
Then I told him what I had seen. 
“Guess it’s a mountain sheep,” said he; 
but I could tell by the gleam in his eye 
that his sportsman instincts were being 
aroused. 

I led him to a place within 300 yards 
of the object of the commotion and 
pointed it out. ‘“ You’re right,” he said; 
“it’s a black bear and a big one too.” 
Motioning for me to follow quietly, he 
slipped stealthily along under cover of 
the scrubby timber, until within 200 
yards of it, and, taking good aim, fired. 

The bear reared, turned and ran di- 
rectly down-hill. We followed the bloody 
trail and Yanert handed me his hunting 
knife, saying “If he is not too badly 
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wounded, he may show fight, and if he 
proves too much for me, you run in and 
knife him.” I took the knife and fol- 
lowed closely until we came to a stream 
some 300 yards away. Here Yanert stop- 
ped and pointed to the other side, where 
Mr. Bruin lay blinking at us with rueful, 
pathetic eyes; another shot closed them 
forever. He was a fine specimen and we 
immediately proceeded to skin him—a 
very interesting affair to me. This 
sounds like a fairy tale; but, as luck 
would have it, when Mr. Yanert fired the 
first shot, we heard a great rustling in the 
bushes off to our left and then the tinkle 
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the ravens and camp robbers. We then 
blazed a trail and wrote a notice for the 
benefit of all hungry passers by, explain- 
ing where the cache was located—as 
meat will keep indefinitely in that dry 
atmosphere. That day, at dinner, I ate 
my first piece of bear meat. 

Three more days of travel brought us 
to a graceful stream, winding its way 
through a broad, beautiful valley. It 
seemed to be deep and somewliat slug- 
gish, though its waters were pure and 
sparkling. It was growing late in the 
afternoon when we reached its banks and 
we were being treated to a steady down- 
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of Mary’s bell, and we found her and 
Billy both dozing in the shade of a tree 
close to where the bear had been feeding. 
After skinning the bear and cutting out 
the hams, I went back to camp and got 
some canvas and pieces of rope. Yanert 
had rounded up the horses in the mean- 
time and when I got back with the can- 
vas we wrapped up the hams and threw 
them across Billy’s back, but could not 
get Mary within 40 feet of the carcass. 
Before returning to camp, we finished 
cutting up the meat and cached it in the 
top of a nearby spruce, cutting branches 
and placing them so as to protect it from 


pour of rain. So we pitched our tent, did 
the evening chores and ate our supper; 
after which we built a rousing fire and 
held a council of war, for we had at last 
reached the great barrier—the impassable 
mountain range spoken of before. 

We were fully convinced by this time 
that a telegraph route through this way 
was non-feasible. The weather was get- 
ting cold and there had been several 
frosts, killing off the forage for our 
horses ; and if we had started across that 
dreary mountain waste, they would not 
have survived another week. So, after 
weighing all sides of the question care- 
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fully, we cast an unanimous vote to turn 
back, which we did the next day. Mr. 
Yanert gave me permission to name the 
beautiful stream that marked the end of 
our journey, and I named it Victoria 
Creek, in honor of a favorite sister of 
mine, who died in Kentucky shortly after 
f left home. In returning, we followed 
the same route we had traveled at first— 
only avoiding a great many of the mo- 
rasses and their nigger-heads. 

About ten days after we turned back, 
my companion killed another bear that 
we ran into quite by accident. We took 
his pelt and hams, leaving the rest cached 
in a tree-top (and I do not doubt but 
what it is hanging there unto this good 
day). We were glad indeed to get this 
additional meat, as our rations were run- 
ning pretty low. We had been existing 
solely on bear meat, without any salt to 
flavor it, for the past three days. 

The rest of the trip was without inci- 
dent, except for the finding of my gun, 
in good condition, at the place where | 
had cached it four weeks before. Also, 
a few days later, we picked up my haver- 
sack with everything intact, and, it is 
needless to say, we went on our way re- 
joicing over the chewing and smoking it 
contained, as we had been out of tobacco 
for the past week. 

By this time our horses were nearly 
starved and mine especially could scarce- 
ly travel, from sheer weakness. The 
frosts had killed all the grass, leaving it 
without nourishment and wholly unfit for 
forage. Each day I had to pull harder 
and harder to get poor Billy along. To 
make matters worse, the cold autumn 
rains had now set in and we were fairly 
drenched every day. Some of the nights 
were clear and the next morning would 
reveal a heavy frost, covering everything 
with hoary whiteness ; then we could trail 
the moose and caribou through the 
crisply frozen moss. In fact, we saw 
signs of these animals throughout the 
entire trip, but never caught sight of any- 
thing but bear and birds. 

If one desired to spend a few months 
hunting, he would find that region a veri- 
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table Sportsman’s Paradise: not only are 
there beasts and fowl galore, but the 
streams are simply teeming with trout, 
bass and salmon—as the Indian seldom 
penetrates inland further than 50 miles 
from the Yukon. The best method to get 
supplies in there, would be to use a dog 
team—the usual mode of transportation 
in that country—and sled them in before 
the snow melted in the winter. These 
supplies must be cached at some good 
place near a water course. Then, when 
the snow is all gone, go up the Yukon to 
where Victoria Creek empties into it and 
pole up in flat boats as far as navigable. 
This will put one at about the right place 
to form a base of operations, during 
which time a lot of big game could be 
bagged. 

Of course we were disappointed at our 
failure to get through that vast unknown 
region; but felt that we were better men 
for having been in such close relation 
with primitive Nature and that we had 
learned many valuable truths from the 
pages of her great book. 

On Sept. 21 we arose, to find that deep 
snow had fallen and was still falling. We 
were then just 25 miles from Rampart, 
and, knowing that a few miles further 
on we would strike a creek known as 
Forty-seven Pup (on which a mining 
camp was located that would lend us a 
fairly good trail for the balance of our 
way), we determined to go in to the sta- 
tion that very day—although it would be 
by far the longest march we had yet 
made in one day. My shoes—badly worn 
by this time—revealed a line of toes, 
which Yanert said showed a delightful 
pink through the apertures. In the after- 
noon the weather moderated and the 
snow did not stay with us long. We had 
long since reached the main trail and had 
seen several miners’ cabins, but all were 
deserted except an occasional one, where 
the smoke lazily drifted up the flue. 

Late that afternoon we saw a real live 
human being—the first for 32 days. He 


was a miner standing at the door of his 
little shack, watching us as we trailed 
through the valley and no doubt thinking 
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we were a couple of prospectors going in 
to report a big strike. He looked good 
to us, but we were not in hailing dis- 
tance, so continued on our way. 

About 4:30 p. m. we again crossed Big 
Minook—this time on a rudely con- 
structed bridge further up-stream. And 
an hour later surprised our comrades at 
the Government Station at Rampart by 
walking in, unheralded and unsung, just 
as they were sitting down to a bountiful 
supper. Although tattered and torn, un- 
kempt and unshorn, the royal welcome 
we received from our less fortunate com- 
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rades, who had staid behind, made us 
wish that we might go through it all 
again. 

After we had feasted on our bear steak 
and other good things, which I had re- 
quested the cook to salt heavily, we set- 
tled down by a big fire to answer a few 
hundred of the questions with which 
the boys plied us. After a season of 
this hearty good-fellowship of re-united 
friends, we turned in—to dream of the 
many little delights and hardships of our 
expedition, which was now only a lasting 
memory 
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UST on. the outskirts of Gallup, 
New Mexico, is one of the most 
interesting of remaining relics of 

the days when prairie schooners and 
stage coaches furnished the only means 
of transportation across the continent. 
It was an old stage station on Butter- 
field's Central Overland Stage Route. It 
saw its best days between 1849 and 1861, 
when the Central Overland route was 
the preferred route to California, being 
a continuation of the famous Santa Fé 
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By JOHN L 
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Trail. After the outbreak of the War, 
emigrants preferred the Oregon Trail, 
and the Central Route was neglected. 
When the Civil War was ended, the 
route through New Mexico was restored 
to something like its old-time prominence 
and continued to be used until the com- 
pletion of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Ry. brought wagon freighting 
to a close. It is to be hoped that steps 
will be taken to preserve this interesting 
relic of the heroic age of the Southwest 
from destruction. 








“ There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenttly 
of mind.” —WAsHINGTON IRVING. 











THE BLACK BASS OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


O ALL inland water anglers the 
name black bass is synonymous with 
sport of a first-class order. Always 

there are the two species: the large 
mouth (Micropterus salmoides) and the 
small mouth (Micropterus dolomieu). 
This fish is probably the best naturally 
distributed fighting fish in the fresh 
waters of this hemisphere, frequenting 
nearly all waters east of the Rocky 
Mountains and extending from up in 
Canada down into Old Mexico. He 
is known by different names locally 
throughout this large range, but is always 
the same in nature—pugnacious and 
stubborn. Through distribution he has 
been planted west of the Rockies, also in 
England, Germany and other countries 
where he has attained the same degree of 
respect as conceded to him by the Ameri- 
can angler. 

In treating this fish locally as found 
along the Northern Mississippi, I will 
take the waters between Davenport, 
Iowa, and St. Paul, Minn., as this stretch 
shows a breed of fighting bass that is not 
equaled anywhere else in the world—a 
bass that is superior to the Southern bass 
in aggressive qualities and a bass that is 
more rugged, resourceful and stronger 
muscled than the bass found in the still 
water lakes of our Northern woods. 


Swift water breeds strength, and strength 
creates vitality and strategy not bred in 
currentless waters. Both species of black 
bass are found in the waters of the 
Northern Mississippi, and while there is 
no marked line of divergence, yet it is 
plainly noticeable to the master angler 
that the small mouth is met with in 
greater numbers north of La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, than south of there. Both species 
are found south of La Crosse and espec- 
ially in the fall of the year is the small 
mouth more prominent on the stringer 
than during the heated term. The breed- 
ing season of the black bass along the 
Northern Mississippi has changed con- 
siderably during the past 35 years, as 
also have the seasons. Then spring 
generally opened up by the middle of 
April and bass would be off their spawn- 
ing beds and ready for the angler by the 
middle of May or the Ist of June at the 
latest. The bass have changed the time 
of spawning until the latter part of May 
and it runs into the middle of June and 
sometimes to the 1st of July. With high 
water until the middle of July we do not 
speculate on good bass fishing until the 
last of July or 1st of August. I cannot 


explain the causes that have produced 
this change in the seasons but it is clearly 
understood that the bass have changed 
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their spawning habits to accord with the 
present seasons. 

Before saying more about the habits 
of this favorite fish, I wish to say that I 
have failed to find any difference in the 
fighting qualities of either fish, some 
authorities to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I have yet to find an angler who 
can tell before the fish is brought to light 
whether his catch is a small-mouth or 
large-mouth bass. When bred in the 
same waters and caught in the same man- 


are good in season, yet take it the year 
round and the minnow will show best re- 
turns 9 times out of 10 over any other 
bait, be it natural or artificial. If one 
can catch a helgramite or dobson, a 
young field mouse, a good live healthy 
bumble-bee or a locust, he can sometimes 
turn the trick when other means have 
failed, and all these baits are worthy of 
the angler’s notice when he is up against 
adverse winds or unseasonable weather. 

It was the custom 30 years ago, before 
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BASS IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN.— Showing Doctor Donahoe (on the left) and his friend 
George Lehman about to leave Loon Lake after a very enjoyable fishing 
experience. They are all Bass and all above Ten Inches. 





ner there is not one bit of strength, strat- 
egy, or fighting asset possessed by the 
one that the other does not inherit. 

The natural foods of the bass in these 
waters are numerous, vary about as fol- 
lows, and find favor in the order named: 
minnows, frogs, crayfish, grasshoppers, 
various winged insects that frequent the 
river banks and the lowly grub and angle- 
worm. In the majority of cases the 
shiner minnow. will be the preferred nat- 
ural bait, and while crayfish and frogs 


we caught the rod habit, to fish for bass 
and all other fishes with a natural cane 
pole—a system that is still employed by 
the majority of native anglers even unto 
this dav. They fish mostly with min- 
nows, worms and frogs in season and 
troll some with a spoon as far as their 
limited line will permit; they catch all 
kinds of fishes common to these waters 
and frequently land a goodly bass, which 
is always shown and admired. They use 
heavy lines and sinkers and when not 
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trolling also use a bobber. This class of 
fishers is in the majority and are endowed 
with patience, skill in their own way, and 
know a whole lot of little tricks about 
fishes and baits that it is well to learn. 
At one time this same good fellow looked 
with pity or scorn on the small rod and 
line angler, but he has learned his les- 
son and found there is also method in 
the other fellow’s system and now enter- 
tains a fair amount of respect for the 
dude angler. 

The first of the jointed rods came into 
service hereabouts some 25 years ago and 
at that time were generally built of ash 
or lancewood and sometimes both com- 
bined; they ranged in length from 8 to 
12 feet and weighed from 10 to 20 
ounces; they seemed fairly good then 
and the execution accomplished with 
them was the starting point for a new 
angling class in this section. When Dr. 
Henshall’s bass rod had attained suffi- 
cient notice it was adopted by a few, 
but most of the boys stuck to the long 
12-foot rods so they could reach out. 
We were not equipped with: high-grade 
reels and generally considered the reel 
as a handy contrivance to wind the line 
on; we never had many practical dem- 
onstrations of the reel’s utility as a cast- 
ing device and thought little about it, 
often dubbing the performer a dude—the 
same as the common fisherman classes 
the bait caster of today. 

I recall the first dyed-in-the-wool bait 
caster I ever met. I was acting as his 
guide for two weeks and when he showed 
me his outfit—a 5-foot rod and wooden 
minnows —I remarked that he would 
never catch any fish in our waters with 
such a rig. But I was mistaken. We 
rowed around and fished the two weeks, 
came into camp every night with a good 
string of fish, and out of the whole two 
weeks’ catch all he could show for his 
money was a catfish—and he did not 
catch that by casting either. But his idea 
was right. After he had gone I got to 
thinking the matter over and got a 
5-foot rod and sneaked up in the back 
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pasture every evening and practiced with 
line and weight until I could cast. Then 
| went to the waters, ready to put my 
system to the test. The first thing I found 
out was that a 5-foot rod was too short 
for these waters. It is not only too short 
but too stiff; you cannot get line out as 
gently or as easily as with a rod a foot 
longer, while it does not give the play 
and action of the well-built 6-footer. 
[ learned that’ wooden minnows that 
made a big splash were not a success; 
that a small spoon (with or without a 
strip of pork rind) did not create such a 
disturbance and actually caught fish; that 
the majority of bait casters were using 
too large a sinker and that a dipsy itself 
created considerable noise. So I used 
a split bullet and have finally discarded 
the sinker altogether. We only use the 
minnow here for still-fishing. Then I 
learned that the average casting line is 
too large; so I cut that down and had 
an outfit that did not create a racket that 
could be heard a block away. Next I 
found out why the heavy outfit was suc- 
cessful where invented. Most of this 
casting is done in lakes which are mar- 
gined with lily pads and rushes, amongst 
which the bass lie watching for their food, 
and the splash announced its arrival. In 
other words, a splash on the water in 
those places generally notified a bass that 
it was time to eat. Here all casting is 
done from the shore line, either from 
boat, bank or dam, where there are no 
reeds or lily pads to shield the angler 
and where his method must be delicate 
and sure. Also we have a goodly cur- 
rent to contend with, which we fellows 
think adds to the flavor of the sport, but 
most lake casters who come to the Mis- 
sissippi complain of the current and say 
they like still water best, though admit- 
ting that a current bred bass is a more 
wary adversary than the still-water arti- 
cle. But we are beginning to be bait 
casters and are also learning the ways 
of the bass in this respect; it is com- 
paratively new but has come to stay 
and the short rod will be found oftener 
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among the dealer’s rods from now on 
than the old 10 and 12 foot patterns. 

When I first began I used a steel rod 
and for a beginner it is the best rod on 
earth; but after you have learned the 
casts and have once wielded a 6-foot split 
bamboo, you will never again be content 
with any other kind. 

The black bass is a capricious fish and 
the more you seek him the more your 
admiration for him increases. Several 
years ago, while on a one-day fishing trip, 
I stopped at the head of a small island in 
a Mississippi bayou to see if I could catch 
some fish by the old and ready method of 
still fishing; while watching my bobber 
and other woodsy things not told of in 
books, I noticed some bass playing under 
a high overhanging bank in a stiff cur- 
rent; it was an ideal place for bass at 
that season of the year (the last of 
August) but a difficult one to get at with 
hook and line. I finally solved the prob- 
lem by anchoring the boat in mid-stream 
and casting in towards shore. First I 
tried minnows but without success; then 
I tried a spoon, to which one rose in a 
leisurely way but I did not get him; then 
[ tried worms with no luck. I rowed 
ashore and caught a frog, a grasshopper 
and a couple of crayfish, but they proved 
no more attractive than my other offer- 
ings, and still those bass continued to 
play in such a tantalizing manner that I 
almost wished for a seine! But there 
were yet other resources; one of which 
was a large red fly I had in my outfit. 
It was no good, so I put a large, lively 
minnow ‘on the red fiy and let the min- 
now haul the fly under the noses of those 
unnoticing bass. They did not stand for 
such a sight as that very long, for after 
the minnow had executed a couple of 
neat turns in their stronghold they could 
not get to him quick enough. I caught 
five fine bass there with my fly and min- 
now combination and then dropped down- 
stream to the head of another island and 
yanked out three more with just plain 
minnows. Such are some of the situa- 
tions that confront the angler on these 


waters and he should go prepared to meet 
them. 

Speaking of bass fishing recalls an 
afternoon when my mind was far from 
fish and fishing. I met a friend on the 
street who remarked that we had time 
to go to Dead Lake and get a mess of 
fish for supper. I had never been very 
enthusiastic over the prospects in Dead 
Lake, but since he had mentioned the 
fact I was willing to go. Dead Lake was 
2 miles distant: one mile across the river 
and one mile down the slough with the 
current, which meant another mile back 
against the current and another mile back 
across the river. It was then 2 o’clock; 
supper was at 6. I had doubted catching 
that mess of fish and getting back in time 
for the evening meal, but we went. We 
arrived at the high bank and landed. 
Said he: “I'll go this way and you go 
that”; which we did. A few steps on 
my route an old tree had blown down 
into the waters, but so long had it lain 
there that it was barren of bark, limbs 
and everything else save the trunk. I 
stood on that tree and in one hour caught 
from its sides 12 black bass with min- 
nows, and my partner had nearly as good 
luck along his route. Every fish was 
played and landed properly and I enjoyed 
the best hour’s sport of my life. 

Then there is fly fishing for black bass, 
which seems more successful north of 
La Crosse than lower down. Still, we 
have magnificent stands from which to 
cast the fly, and as the large mouth is 
the readier riser of the two and as he 
predominates here, we ought to do more 
at it. From mid-stream we can cast in 
under high overhanging banks where the 
swift current swirls and the fly is carried 
down into the very lurking places of the 
green-backed warrior during the heated 
term, and if a fellow sticks to the game 
with the same patience he employs in his 
other fishing, he is sure going to be 
caught coming home with the goods on 
him. 

Savannah, Illinois. 
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Last summer, while spending my vaca- 
tion in a logging camp on Harrison Lake, 
B. C., I spent many a happy hour after 
trout in the nearby streams. One trip 
I remember especially. A Professor from 
the States came up to spend a few days 
with me and we planned to spend a day 
in pursuit of the finny tribe. Bright and 
early one morning we started out, loaded 
with fishing tackle, Kodaks and a .22 
rifle, for the head of a stream nearby. As 
the undergrowth and young timber near 
the lake was so thick that walking was 
impossible, we intended to follow the 
Claim Survey line back to where the tim- 
ber was more open. Then, returning to 
where the line crossed the creek, follow 
the creek to the lake and thence along 
the shore to camp. After travelling for 
a half-hour between walls of young fir, 
growing so closely together that it was 
impossible to see ten feet in any direc- 
tion save along the cleared line, we 
reached the creek. Having been told that 
the line crossed the creek four times 
within a half-mile, we thought we would 
follow the creek to the last crossing, as 
it was easier walking. However, the 
place where it leaves the stream was not 
well marked and we passed it without 
being aware of it. 

After travelling leisurely along for 
some distance—collecting moss and other 
botanical specimens—we could hear a 
dull, roaring sound, which later turned 
out to be a large waterfall. It was not 
until now that we knew we had passed 
the line. As it was too late to go back 
and hunt for it, we decided to go on up 
the creek until we got tired and then fish 
down. After climbing up the steep side 
of the cafion for about 300 feet, we got 
around the falls. The underbrush was 
very thick and hard to get through. In 
pushing our way forward the young 
hemlocks sent showers of needles down 
upon us, a great number of which had a 
knack of getting between the skin and 
one’s collar-band. From the brink of the 
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falls, over which the water plunged witha 
deafening roar—throwing up a rainbow- 
colored mist—we had a glorious view. It 
was the first time we had been able to see 
out in any direction except straight up 
since starting. Hemmed in by mountain 
slopes covered with a heavy growth of 
fir and hemlock, lay the shining waters 
of Harrison Lake. Beyond rose tier upon 
tier of rugged avalanche scarred ridges, 
many of whose higher peaks were robed 
in perpetual white. To the south Mount 
Cheam could be seen, and from our posi- 
tion it closely resembled the head and 
massive shoulders of a buffalo. To the 
north, crowned with a diadem of pure 
white, stood Mount Douglas, whose 
glaciers form the principal source of the 
lake’s waters. 

After viewing this grand bit of scenery 
for a time, we pushed on up the creek, 
which grew more precipitous as we pro- 
ceeded. The scenery was beautiful and 
varied. At one place the stream’s bed 
was a narrow, rock-ribbed cafion, thickly 
overshadowed, down whose mossy side a 
tributary creek fell in a mantle of foam. 
At another it is wider and less abrupt and 
contains a few trees. Now the creek 
flows over a mossy log into a pool below, 
from which it makes its way, fretting 
and foaming—leaping over huge granite 
boulders; swerving first to one side 
against the cafion walls, then back again 
—only to throw itself over a ledge and 
be dashed into spray. Always busy, never 
content to rest until it has reached the 
quiet waters of the lake, far below. The 
cool, sweet, invigorating air—how good 
it feels! How peaceful, how restful the 
scene! 

After a time we came to another fall, 
similar to the large one encountered 
below. The cafion was so narrow and 
the sides so steep and rocky that it was 
clearly impossible to get above the falls 
without going back quite a distance. As 
it was about noon, we decided to start 
back to the first falls and catch enough 
fish for dinner. This we accomplished, 





after much difficulty in getting around 
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the lower falls. The young timber on 
the brow of the cafion was so very thick 
and hard to get through that we walked 
more with our hands than with our feet. 
From the pool at the foot of the falls the 
Professor had the good fortune to lure a 
couple of beauties. I followed the stream 
down a ways, catching a number of fair- 
sized ones. When the Professor caught 
up with me, we decided to stop and eat 
lunch. Building a fire and cutting some 
forked sticks, we soon had the fish done 
toaturn. Say! but they did taste good. 
There is nothing like fish fresh out of 
the water. After finishing the rest of 
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foot. When I had sufficiently collected 
my wits to notice what had happened, 
the first thing I saw was the Professor 
standing on the bank doubled up with 
laughter. I felt rather chagrined but 
said nothing. When he had regained 
sufficient control of his sides to ask me if 
I were hurt, we started on. I felt a little 
peculiar at first, one side warm and 
dry and the other wet and cold with the 
water dripping down into my boot. I 
soon got over that, however, as I became 
engaged in a struggle with a rainbow 
trout which had the audacity to nip at 
my fly. 











FISHING AT HEMLOCK FALLS.—wWest Branch of Wolf River, East of Neopit, Wisconsin. 





our lunch, we sat by the fire, resting and 
enjoying the scenery. 

By and by the driftwood fire burned 
out and we prepared to go on. As [| 
stepped out on a large granite boulder at 
the edge of a deep hole, my foot slipped 
and down I went. The contact of the 
ice-cold water and the suddenness of the 
catastrophe were so great that I bounded 
out like a rubber ball. Although I fell 
on one side, even the speed with which I 
got on my feet did not preclude my get- 
ting wet half-way around from head to 


As we made our way onward the creek 
became less rocky and abrupt; the falls 
were not so frequent and the cafion be- 
came wider. The sides were less rugged 
and steep and here and there a few trees 
were growing. I noticed also that the 
fish decreased in size as we descended— 
the largest being those caught at the first 
of the large falls. 

At the forks of the creek we found an 
old forge and nearby a prospect hole. 
Harrison Lake was part of the route to 
the Caribou Country in the early days, 
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and some prospector had_ evidently 
stopped here in his search for pay dirt. 

From the forks to the lake there were 
very few holes and we soon decided, as 
it was beginning to grow dark, to cut 
across the point to the lake and follow 
around the shore to camp. However, this 
was more of an undertaking than we ex- 
pected. In many places we had to walk 
on all fours for several rods. Presently 
we saw ahead of us what promised to be 
an open space and our lagging energies 
began to revive. But we were deceived ; 
for, although there was very little timber, 
the sallal brush (a stubborn, tenacious 
shrub, with stiff, harsh leaves having 
saw-like edges) was very thick and 
greatly impeded our progress. It grows 
about waist-high and conceals all the 
holes and pitfalls, besides being very hard 
to press through. 

After many trials and _ tribulations, 
during which the Professor lost part of 
his rod and | my watch, we managed to 
reach one of the log trails and then our 
way was comparatively easy. We 
reached camp just at suppertime—tired 
and hungry but well pleased with our 
trip and its results. After finishing up a 
good healthy loggers’ supper, we turned 
in and slept as only persons living close 
to Nature can sleep. Cart D. RANEy. 

Spokane, Wash. 





THE RIFLE AND THE BULLFROG. 





Of all the small game that can be 
hunted with a rifle, | think the bullfrog 
offers the best sport. I use a .22 Stevens, 
and have a great deal of sport during the 
summer—when my friend and I hike for 
the nearest pond which abounds in frogs. 
We get an old mud scow, and, with a 
broken remnant of an oar, set forth to 
deal out death and destruction to any 
unwary frog that may be sitting in the 
sun or floating on the water. We have 
taken many trips this past summer, and | 
remember one as being a good sample of 
the sport. 
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We started out at 9 a. m. and had to 
climb a hill about 1,000 ft. high, to get 
to quite a large reservoir, that had a 
large number of frogs. But were so very 
wary that it took considerable skill to 
shoot one, as they seemed to be constantly 
on the watch. After an hour’s climb, we 
reached the pond and found our boat 
two-thirds full of water, which we had to 
bail out with an old tomato can. Having 
completed this job to our satisfaction, we 
discarded our shoes and stockings, and, 
one of us taking the stern and the other 
the bow, we set sail—keeping close to 
shore and also keeping our eyes open for 
frogs. 

We pasgaone and hear his grunt to the 
rear; whereupon we turn about, and 
after much squinting see the old fellow, 
who looks as if he were about to make a 
dive for deep water. But 1 am sorry to 
say that he never gets there, for my 
friend’s rifle cracks and that frog is ours. 
We hold him up and admire his fat legs. 

Gig-a-rum! Gig-a-rum! which means 
another, and we make all haste to reach 
the spot. On our way we have the luck 
to bag a couple of small ones, but we 
know by the voice of the fellow that is 
grunting that he is the daddy of them 
all. At last, after a manful struggle with 
the old oar, we make our destination; 
but the music has stopped. We drift 
along, expecting to see His Lordship out 
waiting for us; but, much to our disgust, 
a loud splash is all that we receive for 
our hard work. We now row out toward 
a small island, which seems to be cov- 
ered with frogs of all sizes, if one can 
tell anything by their various songs. On 
reaching the island, we get out of the 
boat, and, taking opposite sides, start on 
the hunt. Rapid firing on each side 
denotes that there are frogs in plenty, 
and by the time we get back to the boat 
we have some two dozen frogs to show 
for our work. 

We now realize that it is time to have 
a little lunch; so we settle ourselves in 
the boat and discuss the hunt, telling 
ach other where we got this big fellow, 
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where that one dove and came up, only 
to come to an untimely end by his 
bravery. After dinner, with pipes aglow, 
we start out across the further end of the 
pond, where we got that big one the last 
time we were up. 

Here is a big fellow, sitting serenely 
ona log. Ay friend takes deliberate aim 
and misses him three times in succession 
—the frog meantime not even winking. 
It is now my turn to try and knock this 
fellow off, and by good luck I get him 
the first shot. My chum sits down in 
disgust and blames the lunch for upset- 
ting his aim, which is generally 18 carats 
fine. We gradually work toward our 
starting point—getting one here and 
missing one there, but enjoying the sport 
at every stage of the game. At last we 
make port and count up the kills and find 
that we have forty for the day’s work, 
with honors pretty evenly divided. 

This is a fair sample of our frog hunt- 
ing. We get a lot of sport out of it; it 
keeps one in good practice; and, as the 
frogs are as a rule wary, we find that 
shooting them affords more sport than 
if we were to go after them with rod and 
line, with a little bit of red flannel 
dangling from our hooks. 

The hind-legs of the frog are fit for a 
king, and when they are set before you, 
sizzling in butter, you are mighty thank- 
ful that you are among the few that hunt 
the frog. I use Peters Semi-Smokeless 
.22 Shorts and prefer them to any other 
make, as | think that they do better work. 

C. M. Eperr. 

Plantsville, Connecticut. 


—————— 


AN ANGLER’S ANTIPATHIES. 





Antipathy in some form or another is 
conunon to us all, but generally assumes 
pronounced dislike of one or two particu- 
lar subjects or things. The old maid 
abhors a man, and an old bachelor dis- 
likes an old maid. The shooting man 
loathes a man who takes his bird or 
“ wipes his eye,” the golfer contemns the 
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bungler who drives up to his green, and 
the motorist loves neither a greasy road’ 
nor a policeman. But the angler’s antip- 
athies are measurable neither in number 
nor in degree, and admit of no excep- 
tions. And, though often they are well 
grounded, at times, it must be admitted, 
they tend to make the angler seem some- 
what dogmatic, if not even selfish. But 
we must be gentle with him, for at these 
times his temper is sorely tried and the 
only wonder is that he can ever be genial 
or be seen to smile. Yes! he is nothing 
if not dogmatic, and if you doubt it, just 
lead gently up to.the subject of rods. It 
would be well, however, first to ascertain 
the nature of his own pet weapon, lest 
his torrent of abuse be diverted from the 
desired object and fall upon your devoted 
head. For the angler is terrible in his 
condemnation of the other kind of rod, 
whether steel, split cane or greenheart, as 
the case may be. But his own favorite is 
to him as his wife—peerless and without 
compare. Indeed, to see the angler sally 
forth, with his wife under one arm and 
his rod under the other, and knowing the 
affection which he entertains for both, 
one feels that the simile is not entirely 
inapt, especially when we know that he 
has got five or six more objects of affec- 
tion safely at home in his den. 

And regarding Flies: will 
find him very obstinate and at times pug- 
nacious. He will dogmatize eloquently to 
prove the fallacy of the formalist or the 
* cussedness ” of the colorist theory, ac- 
cording to his own special point of view, 
albeit his statements are not always 
logical to an unbiased mind. And he will 
wax indignant concerning the relative 
merits or demerits of upturned or down- 
turned eyes. Personally I don’t see much 
to choose between either kind as regards 
hooks, but when I was a bachelor—that, 
however, belongs to another tale and is 
foreign to this subject. As for the two 
schools of dry and wet fly, it makes one 
tremble to see the meeting of two ex- 
ponents of the different styles. They are 
as inimical as fire and water. 


here you 
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ereign contempt of the one school is only 
equaled by the contemptuous indifference 
of the other. 

Weather of all kinds is a fruitful 
source of vexation. The same day will 
be good, bad or indifferent, according to 
the style of angling pursued by the per- 
son concerned. The perfect day for the 
fly fisherman will find little favor with 
the votary of the minnow, and, per 
contra, the rough dark days beloved of 
the latter find small favor with the 
former. The smooth surface for dry fly, 
the more ruffled for wet fly; the low 
rivers for clear water minnows or humble 
yet equally difficult worm; the up-stream 
wind, for those who fish up, and the 
down-stream breeze for those who cast 
down; the small clear water and sunny 
day for creeper, the strong breeze and 
west wind for lake fishing generally ; the 
dark stormy day for trolling, are all and 
severally anathematised and abused from 
different points of view. But there are 
some things disliked by each and every 
kind of angler, without reference to 
school or style. And of such may be 
mentioned, bulls, ducks, trees, rotten 
banks and barbed wire. Short-rising 
trout are Anathema to the fly fisherman, 
and so also steam launches to a man in 
a boat. The country urchin who goes 
through the whole operation of casting 
for and landing an imaginary fish, and 
when not so employed proceeds to bathe 
in your pet pool, may be looked upon as 
an object of aversion. 

But perhaps the best liked (7?) object 
on a fishing ground is the so-called 
angler, who may best be termed a spoil- 
sport. He it is who, lacking the requisite 
skill required to mark him as a sports- 
man, wades or rather flounders up the 
best reaches of a stream, and succeeds in 
putting down every rising fish for him- 
self and for the better men who follow 
him, and who, when not actually in the 
water, walks in full view up or down the 
bank, doing more damage to a day’s fish- 
ing than a pack of otter hounds. 
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And then the jealous fisherman who 
helps nobody, and who hates to have 
others do better than himself; and the 
selfish rod, who always wants the best 
pool for himself, and who, when he gets 
it, keeps it without reference to others’ 
rights or feelings; the boaster, who talks 
largely of his own success and belittles 
that of others; the prevaricator, who 
brings discredit on the craft and ridicule 
upon himself; the despondent angler, 
who is always regretting the day he has 
chosen, the weather, the absence of flies, 
fish, and sport; the man with the rod— 
for fisherman he is not—who refuses 
help to another angler in distress. All 
these are antipathetic to the true angler, 
and as such are to be avoided by all hon- 
est men. 


—__~> _ 


TURTLE FARMING IN JAPAN. 





Snapping turtle farming is much more 
exciting than raising terrapin. The snap- 
per is a vicious creature that will snap 
at anything; hence its name. Indeed, in 
disposition it is the very opposite of its 
brother, the terrapin. It believes most 
thoroughly in the survival of the fittest, 
and to it the fittest is No. One. It is a 
chronic fighter, and, inasmuch as its 
jaws are very strong and, like the bull- 
dog, it never knows when to let go, it is 
a reptile to be either mastered or avoided. 
Indeed, the men at Mr. Hatori’s farm 
outside ‘Tokyo can tell many exciting lit- 
tle stories concerning the voracity of this 
strange creature. One farm hand, for in- 
stance, is minus a finger—the result of 
not using sufficient care when transfer- 
ring one of the larger snappers to a new 
pond. 

Many naturalists have visited this 
unique farm, and, after a close study of 
the turtle and its habits, have confirmed 
all the bad qualities that have been re- 
corded concerning it. In securing its 
food it shows that it possesses no mean 
intelligence. At one time it crawls slowly 
silently with neck out- 


and along, 
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stretched, towards an unsuspecting fish, 
springs upon it by a powerful thrust of 
its hind-legs, and snaps it up; at another 
time it drives the fish around the pond 
and terrifies it until it falls an unresisting 
victim. Again, the reptile may be ob- 
served buried in the sandy soil of its 
prison, with only its bill and eyes pro- 
truding. On the approach of the fish, 
the head and long neck dart forth from 
the sand with lightning speed and the 
prey is caught and instantly killed by a 
savage bite. CHARLES S. GERLACH. 
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you any more good outdoor scenes we 
may be able to photograph.” 





UNCLE SILAS’S PREDICAMENT. 





Uncle Silas and his wife, who lived out 
in the wilds, paid very occasional visits 
to a small country town some distance 
off, which of late years had been “ grow- 
ing some.” Here they put up at the one 
hotel of the place. When first Uncle 
Silas staid at this hotel each guest retired 
at bed-time, candle in hand. Later on 
gas .was installed, and now Uncle Silas 














AN HOUR'S CATCH OF PERCH IN SALMON BAY. 





A FINE STRING OF PERCH. 





Our photo shows an hour's catch of 
sea perch in Salmon Bay, near Seattle, 
Wash., by Chas. J. Hanson and Theo- 
dore La Chall. ‘These perch,” writes 
Mr. Hanson, “will only bite when the 
tide is about half out. They then take 
the hook fast and furiously for about an 
hour. We greatly like this country and 
expect to have some splendid trout fish- 
ing next month—about which we will 
tell you later on. Iam keeping an eye 
out for Sports AFIELD, and will send 


found that the hotel had been equipped 
throughout with electric light, which, by 
the way, he had never had any experience 
with before. 

When they went to their room that 
night and the moment arrived to put out 
the light, Uncle Si looked about him in 
bewilderment. 

“ B’ Gosh, Matilda!’’ he exclaimed; 
“the fust time I come to this here hotel, 
you had to blow out the light. The next 
time I come they said you mustn’t blow 
it out. And now, Great Hen! they’ve 
got it in bottles and you can’t do any- 
thing with it!” A. W. CUTLER. 




















DEER STALKING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By W. R. 


EER STALKING in New Zealand 
is obtained in three sections, the 
Wairarapa, the Hawea, and the 

Nelson Districts—the La Awaite station, 
in the district first named and belonging 
to E J. Riddiford, a well-known New 
Zealand sportsman, being the best. Hav- 
ing received an invitation from him, I 
looked forward to some good sport. My 
expectations were more than realized, for 
during the week I was there I saw more 
stags than I had ever seen in my life be- 
fore, and secured four excellent heads. 
I may here remark that stalkers are 
limited by the Government to four heads 
of not less than 10 points, for which 
they charge the modest sum of $5. The 
best time for stalking in the Wairarapa 
District is the last week in March and 
the first two weeks in April, for it is then 
that the large stags are roaring and can 
be located in the bush; also at this time 
-they emerge into the open spaces after 
the hinds. The estate of La Awaite 
comprises about 60,000 acres of the 
finest deer country any one can desire. 
High, rocky, bush-covered hills and 
deep, wooded ravines form perfect havens 
of refuge in the off season for the stags 
and hinds, while here and there are large 
open spaces of from 50 to 400 acres, 
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which have been cleared either by fire 
or hand. These are covered with sweet, 
‘luscious grass, and it is in these clear- 
ings that the stalking is done. 

The stalking itself is difficult, the 
country being of the roughest descrip- 
tion. The wind, too, is very tricky in 
these little valleys and without a guide 
who knows the ground thoroughly it is 
almost impossible to get within shooting 
distance of stags. There is any amount 
of feeding all the year round and I have 
never seen finer animals anywhere. The 
estate too is reached in less than 10 
hours from Wellington. 

Leaving Wellington by the 8:20 a.m. 
train, I reached Featherston about 11 a. 
m., where I took coach to Martinboro, 
the headquarters for deer stalking in the 
Wairarapa District. Here I hired a 
buggy to drive me ‘to Waipawa, the out- 
station on the estate, which I was going 
to make my headquarters. Leaving 
Martinboro about 2 p. m., we started for 
what proved to be a rather exciting 
drive. The wind was bitterly cold, and, 
what with hanging on like grim death 
with frozen fingers, I never welcomed 
the sight of a house more than I did the 
glimpse I got of Waipawa station-house 
round the side of a hill, after we had fol- 
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lowed the bed of a very rough creek for 
two miles, with water up to the axles and 
expecting to get stuck in the quick-sand 
every other minute. However, all our 
troubles were soon forgotten in front of 
a roaring fire with the smell of roast 
lamb. We were not long in turning in 
after our meal, for next morning we had 
to be up long before daylight. 

In due course one of the station hands 
came in to say that our horses were 
waiting; so, slinging my rifle over my 
shoulder, we set out for a favorite haunt 
of deer 5 miles distant. I never had 
such a wild ride in my life. Up the 
sides of hills like the side of a house we 
scrambled, only to slither on all fours 
down the other side. We trotted round 
narrow, greasy sheep tracks with a sheer 
drop of anything up to 200 ft. on one 
side, where the horses sometimes slipped 
and you shut your eyes and waited for 
the bump at the bottom which never 
came. For these horses are like cats, 
and, having been bred and reared in the 
hills—provided their heads are left alone 
—they will never make a mistake. 

Soon the first streaks of daylight be- 
gan to appear and we were able to see 
our surroundings. We were then able 
to discern deer on the hills about us, but 
an examination through the telescope 
showed that they were only small stags, 
with two or three hinds, not worth 
troubling about. We rode two miles 
further; then dismounted, and, threwing 
the reins over our horses’ heads, turned 
them loose—confident of finding them 
close to the same spot when we wanted 
them at night. We now crept forward 
for a quarter of a mile, when, rounding 
a hill, a sound burst on my ears which 
set every nerve tingling. It was a stag’s 
roar—the first time I had ever heard 
one. We crawled about 300 yards 
further, the roaring increasing in volume 
every minute. So far we could see 
nothing, but on crawling a few yards 
further and slowly raising our heads, we 
were able to peep over the edge, and 
what a sight lay before us! Imagine a 
mile-long valley, with high hills on either 
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side sloping gradually to a deep gully, 
in which ran a river, and the slopes 
simply alive with deer. It was a sight 
to cheer the heart, and we lay and 
watched it with delight, until a deep roar 
near at hand recalled us to our senses. 
My gillie left to locate the roarer, while 
I kept my eye on him to obey the sig- 
nals. Suddenly he dropped flat and 
beckoned for me to come. I scrambled 
as cautiously to his side as I could, when 
he whispered that there was a nice royal 
50 yards below us. Alas, for our ex- 
pectation! When we looked up again 
he was gone and we only saw the tails 
of a few hinds disappearing over the 
edge of the gully, going down towards 
the river. He must have got our wind 
in some way and cleared; but I sat 
down, in the hope of getting a shot at 
him as he went up the opposite side of 
the gully, 250 yards distant. But he 
was too cunning, keeping well concealed 
in the thick scrub with which it was 
covered. 

The telescope came into requisition 
once more, and we soon spotted two 
large stags fighting on the hillside about 
a mile away, and marked one of them as 
our quarry. They were in a very diffi- 
cult place to get at and there was nothing 
for it but to make a wide détour, to 
come in against the wind. Oh, that ter- 
rible climb!—sliding down one side of 
the gully on our backs and the awful 
climb up the opposite slope through the 
thick scrub. I think there is nothing 
more tiring than crawling through scrub 
and several times I felt that I could not 
go another yard, but the excitement 
kept me going and at last we gained the 
top, where I lay for some minutes to get 
my breath and steady my nerves. We 
still had some distance to go, but finally 
reached a spot which we reckoned to be 
directly above where we had seen the 
stags fighting. We peeped carefully over 
the edge and found we had calculated 
correctly, but the stags were too far be- 
low us for a shot. 

The bigger stag appeared to have 
driven the other one off, for they were 
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standing far down in the gully, roaring 
defiance at each other. It was impossi- 
ble to get any closer, as we would have 
had to crawl down the face of the hill in 
full view of the stags, and, besides, be- 
tween us and them were about 30 hinds; 
so there was nothing for it but to wait 
and trust to luck to bring the stags up 
our way. After waiting an hour our 
patience was rewarded, for the stag 
which had been driven off began to 
ascend the hill towards us. We lay flat 
on the ground, motionless, and he passed 
to windward within 10 yards without 
seeing us. Thinking a stag in shot was 
worth several out of shot, I was about 
to take this one, but my gillie laid his 
hand on my arm and whispered to wait 
—for the big stag would be certain to 
follow, to make sure that the other had 
cleared off. And he did. He came up 
to within 150 yards of us, where he 
stood roaring, broadside on—offering a 
beautiful shot, which I could not resist. 
Raising my rifle, which was sighted at 
200 yards, I took careful aim just behind 
and below his shoulder, to allow for 
shooting down-hill, and pulled the trig- 
ger. He gave a mighty bound and then 
started off so strangely that I thought I 
had only wounded him slightly and had 
lost him; but he had not gone more 
than 60 yards when he fell dead. When 
we got to him, we found he was a mag- 
nificent royal, in splendid condition. 
After opening the flask and toasting the 
occasion in approved style, the gillie set 
in to work and soon had the head and 
neck skin off. The carcass we left as it 
lay, for in such country it is impossible 
to take any of itt home; and I may say 
here that to me this seemed the one 
drawback—that so much splendid veni- 
son should be left to waste. It was now 
nearly 11 o'clock, after which hour it is 
out of the question to do any deer stalk- 
ing until about 3 p. m.; for between 
those hours the stags cease roaring and 
retire into the scrub to rest. We selected 
a sheltered spot and ate our lunch; after 
which we made up for lost time by hav- 
ing a couple of hours sleep. 
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From this we were roused by a stag 
roaring in the scrub below us, and before 
long he was answered from all sides by 
other stags disturbed in their siestas. 
To cut the story short, suffice it to say 
that after a long and difficult stalk I had 
the satisfaction of bringing down another 
fine stag, which on examination proved 
to be a 13-pointer, with very massive 
antlers. These, on measurement, proved 
to be 9% inches in circumference at the 
base below the brow tines and 10% 
inches in circumference just below the 
cup. After taking off the head and neck 
skin, my gillie shouldered it, and we set 
out for where we had left our horses— 
picking up on our way the head we had 
secured in the morning. We reached 
the horses at last, after a heavy climb, 
and set off on our ride home. This 
proved to be even more awkward 
than the ride out in the morning, for it 
was pitch dark, and, besides, a stag’s 
head is the most awkward of all things 
to carry on horseback ; but we got back 
safely—very tired but thoroughly satis. 
fied with ourselves. 

The next day was a blank. We saw 
plenty of gond stags, but, through look- 
ing for something better, we let them go. 
However, I secured in all four splendid 
heads in four days; during which time I 
could easily have secured 20 first-class 
heads. 

During the last season I was in New 
Zealand over 100 first-class heads were 
obtained on the La Awaite estate. Both 
Mr. Riddiford and his sons are thorough 
sportsmen and every care is taken to 
keep the deer up to the highest pitch of 
perfection. Rangers are provided to 
look after them and to prevent poaching, 
and every year several hundreds of hinds 
are killed—only the best being left for 
breeding purposes. 

The stags in the Wairarapa District 
are noted for their massive antlers—due 
to the excellent feeding and the large 
amount of limestone, and also, I think, 
to judicious crossing with German stags 
from time to time. Stags mature there 
very quickly and may be seen with ex- 
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cellent heads of 10, 11 and 12 points 
from their third year, while in their fifth 
and sixth year they are at their best. 


-_ 





GOOSE SHOOTING ON THE PLATTE. 


The accompanying photograph revives 
memories of the many good times I have 
enjoyed along the dear old Platte. It is 
an excellent illustration of the manner 
of hunting geese in Nebraska. 

I located at Clarks, Neb.,in 1884. At 
that time it seemed to me that Clarks 
was the centre of Goosedom. It was no 
chore, when the flight was on, to bag 15 
to 30 per day tothe gun. That part of 
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ing—the wind blowing quite strongly 
from the east and up-stream. A ride of 
2 miles brought us to the river. It'took 
but a few minutes to care for the team 
and take from the buggy our sack of de- 
coys, guns and shell box. 

Right here is where the real work of 
the day began. To reach our blind, it 
was necessary to wade several channels 
—packing not only my gun, the decoys 
and ammunition but the kid as well ; and 
this in the dark. The task was, how- 
ever, finally accomplished by carrying 
the boy on my back across a channel to 
a sand-bar and returning for a load of 
the duffle. In this manner we at last 

















GOOD PROSPECTS FOR SPORT.-——Duck and Goose Shooting on the Platte. 
Compliments of A. BOONE, Loup City, Nebraska. 





the country seemed to be a feeding and 
resting place for the geese on their an- 
nual flight to and from their breeding 
grounds. 

I have in mind a particularly enjoyable 
day on the river. It was in the spring 
of 1885. My boy (aged 12) had, some 
time previous, received from me a prom- 
ise to take him to the river when the 
shooting was good. Reports from the 
river had been favorable for several days. 
So one morning when the alarm clock 
sounded 3, we bounded out, and, after a 
cup of hot coffee and a lunch, started for 
the river. It was a raw, cloudy morn- 


reached our blind. Some time was con- 
sumed in repairing the blind, and by the 
time this work was finished daylight was 
beginning to show in the east. We now 
settled down to await the return of the 
birds from their feeding grounds to the 
river. It was a cold wait. The wind 
was blowing hard and the clouds gave 
promise of rain or snow. The ducks 
had quit passing: there was nothing in 
sight. We found it necessary to move 
around, so as not to chill, and had been 
trotting back and forth the length of the 
sand-bar, when the boy called my atten- 
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tion to something coming down the 
river, a good half-mile above us. 

A scamper to the blind, in time to see 
an object drop from the oncoming flock, 
a puff of smoke and a report, convinced 
us that we were not alone on the river 
and that some one had scored a hit. 
The bunch came on towards us, but 
flew sky-high. But shortly a small flock 
appeared from the north shore, flying 
low across the wind and apparently 
headed for our decoys. When quite a 
distance away, they evidently became 
suspicious and circled. It was now or 
never for this bunch. Both barrels 
cracked, scoring one hit—winged only 
—and which I retrieved after a lively 
chase down-streaam. The next round 
was a bunch of 8, out of which I secured 
2. The next trial resulted in a clean 
miss with both barrels and a compara- 
tively easy shot. This seemed to dis- 
gust the boy, who suggested that he 
could do better. I agreed to let him 
try at the first favorable opportunity, but 
informed him that I did not think him 
strong enough to handle the heavy gun. 

A flock was sighted, coming straight 
down-stream and flying low against the 
wind, They seemed to be looking for a 
place to light, and such proved to be 
the case, for they came directly to the 
decoys and settled among them. It was 
a pretty sight. They were not over 35 
yards from us. After watching them 
for perhaps five minutes, I whispered to 
the kid to hold on the one nearest to him 
with the first barrel and to centre the 
bunch with the second as they rose. 
Two reports followed. The gun was 
dropped at my feet, and the kid went 
through the blind and up the bar like a 
streak—returning with two fine Canadas. 
It was his first shot and he had a right 
_ to be proud of it. 

The geese came in small flocks of 
from 6 to a dozen, flew low and decoyed 
well, and the flight continued up to about 
11 o'clock; after which there was nothing 
doing. So we concluded to start for 
home. A count of heads showed 24 geese 
and they were all Canadas of good size. 
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Getting off the river was a repetition 
of coming on in the morning, only much 
more laborious. I divided the game in 
bunches of 6. I took two bunches across 
the first channel and left them; then I 
“backed” the kid over and left him to 
tow the bunches, tied to a long string, 
around to the further side of the bar, 
while I returned for another load. Many 
repetitions of these movements carried 
us to the bank—a tired but well satisfied 
pair of hunters. C. B. Littte. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 





A MOOSE HUNT IN MAINE. 


Full of hopes and anticipations, I cast 
business to the winds and left Fonda, N. 
Y., with a friend in the early morning 
of October 10, on my annual moose 
hunt. After a few hours’ ride we arrived 
in Boston about noon and met the rest 
of our party—five in all. We made 
some necessary purchases in the way of 
sleeping bags and camp requisites. The 
next day we took the train for Van 
Buren, on the St. John’s River, taking 
the Boston & Maine Ry. as far as Bangor. 
From Bangor to Van Buren we took the 
Bangor & Aroostook Ry., arriving there 
the night of the 12th. Here we met our 
head guide Charlie Allen—an enthusi- 
astic hunter and as hard a worker as 
ever took a party into the woods. After 
breakfast, we got into a wagon for a 20- 
mile ride to Cross Lake. At the lake 
we met our other guides and the cook, 
who had our tents pitched for the night 
and supper waiting us. We were up by 
daybreak the following morning and 
after a good breakfast turned into our 
canoes for a trip around the lake and up 
Daigie River. We were all on the look- 
out for a shot, but on account of. the 
noise made by the poling of the canoes, 
we saw nothing. When we struck the 
river, I decided to try walking for a 
change. The fog had cleared and I was 
tired of the canoe, Besides, I thought 





the chances for a shot would be better 
on shore, as anything harboring near 
the shore and the river would be jumped 
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by the canoes on the river. When I 
took up my gun and left my canoe the 
others did likewise. But five men walk- 
ing together are as noisy as six poles 
hitting the rocks in the river, so we saw 
nothing—the rest of the party having 
taken to their boats. I had not lost 
confidence in the chances for a shot on 
shore and had hardly covered a mile be- 
fore I jumped two deer within 50 yards 
of the road, but the brush was too thick 
to get even a snap shot. I stood per- 
fectly still, hoping that they had not 
winded me and that they would stop— 
thus giving me a chance to cut them off 
and get a shot—but their noses are too 
good on a damp morning. As they 
kept going, I had to give it up and move 
on, disappointed, yet encouraged. I had 
gone perhaps a half-mile further, when I 
was startled by something crashing 
through the brush in the direction of the 
river. Glancing down the side of the 
ridge, I was delighted to see a large bull 
moose, running at full speed away from 
the river and almost in line toward me. 
I knew from the direction I was taking 
that if he neither saw nor winded me, he 
would cross the road within 60 yards 
of where I stood, so I dropped on my 
knee out of sight and waited. Nor did 
I have long to wait; for in a few seconds 
he struck the road, and, just as he 
emerged from the brush, I took aim just 
back of his shoulder and fired. Stum- 
bling forward, he began to sink; but be- 
fore he fell to the ground I had put 
another ball within two inches of the 
first. I then ran to my prize with the 
intention of sticking him, but, after look- 
ing at his head, changed my mind and 
began to call to those on the river, as I 
was alone. In about 15 minutes the 
party and guides began to arrive and we 
went to work to skin and pole him. I 
was shooting a Winchester .32 Special, 
soft nose bullet, and the first bullet had 
hit a rib as it went in—passing through 
his heart and out at the other side. You 
could run your fist through the hole, 
not only where it came out but where it 
entered as well. The guides hung him 
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up—a 1000-pound carcass. This put 
some enthusiasm into our party and they 
all took to the road; so I got back into 
my canoe for a little rest. 

The following morning we were up by 
4 o'clock, and, after some moose steak, 
biscuits and hot coffee, were out on the 
lake again, with eyes and ears doing 
double duty. We quietly circled the 
edge of the lake, only to find that the 
moose were quenching their thirst else- 
where. On the afternoon we reached 
the main camp on Cross Lake, which is 
one of a series of six lakes nestled among 
the mountains, varying from 1 to 4 miles 
long and from a half to 2 miles wide. 
With the dense foliage just beginning to 
lay aside its summer plumage for that 
of winter, our eyes rested upon a pano- 
rama so beautiful that the memory pic- 
ture will be carried for years. 

Just before reaching camp at the foot 
of the lake, my friend Frank Wilder and 
his guide killed a large moose while it 
was swimming the lake. With but its 
head for a target and the lake well 
roughened by a high wind, Wilder had 
no easy shot. 

The main camp was a very comfort- 
able two room log cabin, well chinked 
with moss and a birch bark roof. It 
was furnished with spruce bough bunks, 
where we rested comfortably and slept 
soundly. 

The lakes abounded in trout and we 
enjoyed casting the fly at odd times. 
This being the close season, we were 
only allowed to catch what we needed 
for the table. However, the mountain 
air gave us good appetites and we were 
careful not to run out of fresh fish. 

Getting up early the next morning, we 
took the canoes and paddled up to Eagle 
Lake. Landing at an old lumber depot, 
we struck off in different directions. The 
country was hilly, with a thick growth 
of alders, birch and spruce in the bot- 
toms. I had hunted about half an hour, 
and, climbing a rather steep hill, just as 
I topped it, two deer sprang up from be- 
hindalog. One ran out of sight around 
the shoulder of the hill and the other 
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ran down the ravine at right angles to 


me. It was still about 40 yards from 
me and bounding along in great leaps. 
I fired and the deer fell, got up, stag- 
gered a few feet and fell behind a log. 
Running down, I found it to be a large 
buck in fine condition. The ball had 
entered his shoulder just above the 
heart, coming out of the neck. This 
shot clearly showed the deadly effect of 
the smokeless powder, soft-nose bullet. 
After dressing the deer, I hung him up 
and returned to the canoes. Finding 
Frank there, we came back, and, getting 
the buck on his shoulders, he toted him 
to the canoe. Paddling back to camp, 
we found the other boys there. They 
had bagged two deer. Well, after almost 
two weeks, we loaded our stuff into the 
canoes and came out—reaching home 
all tired out but happy and firmly re- 
solving to go again next year. 
Gloversville, N. Y. J. P. FLETCHER. 





ON THE BLACK WATER SWAMPS. 


Just at twilight, one day last October, 
Bud put in an appearance. Wasting no 
time in particulars, he straightway pro- 
posed a duck hunt for the following day 
out at Black Water Swamps—a long 
chain of reed marshes —some 10 miles 
from the town of Elk River, Minnesota. 
“No objections or Can’ts now,” warned 
Bud, keeping out of range of my fists; 
“TI called up Fen over the phone and 
told him we were due at his place early 
in the morning—also to prepare some- 
thing hot about 4 o’clock—and several 
other things.”’ 

As the next day was a day off, I 
readily consented and preparations were 
at once made for the trip. After supper, 
we pulled the wagon out and loaded the 
duck-boat onto it and otherwise made 
ready, so that everything would be in- 
tact when the time came to start. There 
were guns to be looked after, an ample 
supply of shells chucked into the locker 
in the prow of the boat, decoys, boots 
and other things. We decided to leave 
home at 1 a.m. and crawled into bed 
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early—setting the alarm clock at mid- 
night. Its clattering Zz-r! rr-rr! aroused 
me and I in turn shook Bud awake (he 
being a sound sleeper of the snoring 
variety). 

Quickly dressing by the light of a 
lamp, we tiptoed downstairs, so as not 
to disturb the folks, stirred up the fire 
and set the coffee-pot over. While Bud 
took care of fixing up some grub (Trust 
him to lower the supply in the larder!), 
I went out and harnessed the horse. It 
was a moonlit night—clear, still and 
frosty. Jack (our rabbit dog, who has 
often been with us on similar occasions) 
leaped joyously about, sniffing the air 
and whining in eager anticipation. With 
ample time before us, we would release 
him in some likely cornfield and try for 
a cottontail. They are numerous in that 
locality and we knew the-best places. 
About half-past 12 we pulled out, struck 
the main road and were soon rolling 
merrily along. Ere long half the dis- 
tance was consumed, and some time 
later we struck the woods and cornfields, 
also a piece of bad road, which made it 
necessary for us to get out and hoof it. 

“T’ll walk ahead and make a try fora 
rabbit,” said Bud, as he filled his pockets 
with shells, shouldered his shotgun, and, 
with the dog at his heels, went on ahead. 

“Careful and don’t mistake roads!” 
I shouted after him. 

“Say, Son! don’t you suppose I know 
this part of the country as well as a cer- 
tain other person,’’ came back on the 
still night air. 

The horse kept steadily on and for 
some time nothing broke the silence, 
save the shuffling of his hoofs and the 
creaking of the wagon. We had left 
two-thirds of the distance behind and 
the other third was for the most part 
uphill and down and that meant all walk 
for all concerned. I was just beginning 
to wonder what had become of Bud, 
when suddenly the dog was off in full 
cry way on ahead, and I knew that one 
Molly Cottontail was on the move. A 


very short time it was before Bud 
whanged away with his 12-gauge and 
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all was still again. Bud walked the way 
out—firing some four times. When I 
met up with him, I hailed: ‘What 
luck?” ‘Two rabbits and a coon,” he 
made reply, and I'll be darned if he 
didn’t have an old ringtail, and a plump 
one at that. ‘The dog treed the coon 
down in the hollow,” Bud explained, 
‘in a small cherry tree.” Climbing into 
the wagon once more, we continued on 
—reaching Fen’s place about an hour 
before daylight. 
aa * * * 


The grey light of dawn found us out 
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arm: “ D »wn—down! here they come!” 
he said. Sure enough, a scattered line 
swung to—coming from the north, down 
the narrows, and sure to pass over us. 
Breathlessly I watched that oncoming 
array. Then Bud began to use his 
duck caller, and, coming directly over 
us, the bunch hesitated in mid-air, saw 
the decoys and sent back answering 
calls. Veering sharply to the right, 
they swung in a great circle and came 
on low to the water. 

“Now!” said Bud briefly, as they 
were about to settle. I rose to my 
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BACK FROM THE MORNING’S SHOOT.——Showing F. F. Congdon and Frank R. Rowell at the 
Island Home of the Beaver Dam Gun Club—five miles from Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 





on the Swamps, making ready for the 
morning flight. Paddling out to a vant- 
age point, we quickly made a blind, 
floated out our decoys and had every- 
thing ready and waiting for the first ones 
to appear. It was plenty chilly enough 
out there, and I buttoned the hunting 
coat up tight about my throat. A thin 
fog hung low over the water, but grad- 
ually lifted as the sun rose higher and 
we were soon able to get a dim view of 
the lake. For some ten minutes we 
waited, when suddenly Bud grasped my 


knees and poured the contents of both 
barrels into their midst. With a wild 
flutter the rest arose and then Bud’s 12- 
gauge roared out. When the smoke 
cleared, we found we had dropped six 
(including two cripples that we soon put 
out of the way). 

“Pretty good beginning !—but I'd ’a’ 
liked to have scattered that bunch some!” 
Bud had turned and was pointing back 
of us. Swinging quickly, I saw that we 
had frightened up a great bunch of mal- 
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lards—now fast becoming specks in the 
distance. 

We fixed the blind again and were 
waiting once more. Our next oppor- 
tunity was at an odd bunch of green- 
winged teal that swung by. Bud scored 
a clean double and tumbled one with a 
right. We got no more chances at large 
flocks; and, as the sun mounted higher, 
hunters began shooting all along the 
Swamps and we got in occasional shots 
at stray ones. However, when we pad- 
dled for shore, around 8 o’clock, we had 
fifteen ducks between us. The remainder 
of the day was spent rambling about the 
woods, after rabbits, squirrels and par- 
tridges—I dropping two of the latter, 
much to Bud’s surprise. 

Rost. PAGE LINCOLN. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A STRENUOUS FOX HUNT. 








Jim Fletcher was the champion fox 
hunter of the village and the maj rity 
of the fox skins that the Jew fur buyer 
shipped to New York bore the mark of 
Jim’s bullet. He always hunted with a 
rifle and it was his boast that if he once 
struck a track the fox that made it was 
as good as dead. To a great extent this 
was probably true, but fox hunters are 
not always infallible and sometimes re- 
ceive unexpected jolts in common with 
the rest of us. 

Jim had a would-be rival in one Sam 
Perkins, who, although he had never 
killed a fox, had on divers and sundry 
occasions been just on the point of doing 
so, when some unlooked for incident 
knocked all his calculations galley-west. 

One winter morning Sam was stand- 
ing at the bar of the thirst chaser em- 
porium in the village, and had just got 
outside of three-fingers of Old Crow, 
when he chanced to see a country lad 
passing the place with a f x skin under 
his arm. Sam made a dive for the door 
and caught the boy before the latter 
could get to the Jew’s, further down the 
street. 
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“‘Want to sell that fox pelt?” Sam 
asked, as he came up. 

“T dunno. What they worth?” 

“Dollar an’ a quarter. Goin’ to be 
lower, though.” 

“Guess 1’ll try the Jew first.” 
the boy started on. 

“T jest seen him goin’ to the depot 
an’ I reckon he went away on the train,” 
lied Sam, who had his own reasons for 
wanting the fox skin. 

“Well, I got to git home soon’ s I 
can, an’ I guess you can have it,” said 
the boy. 

Sam paid for the pelt, and, tucking it 
under his coat, started for home as fast 
as possible. ‘1’ll surprise Jim Fletcher 
some when I come in tonight with this 
pelt an’ another one I’m goin’ to get to- 
day,” he muttered, as he hurried along. 
As he turned a corner, he ran plump 
against Bergmann, the fur buyer, and 
the latter’s quick eye saw the tip of the 
fox tail under Sam’s coat. 

“Vy, hello, Mister Berkins! you vas 
lucky unt got a nice fox, hey?” 

“Yep. Killed ’im yist’day, jest fore 
dark.” 

“Vell, vell! you vas a lucky chap! 
You vant to sell, of gourse?” 

“I dunno’s I do to ‘ay,” replied Sam; 
but a moment later he changed his mind 
and handed over the pelt. 

Bergmann looked it over and his eyes 
began to twinkle. Then he said: “ Mis- 
ter Berkins, mebbe you vas a leedle mis- 
taken apout ven you shot him, eh? He 
vas a pet fox, unt vas dead last summer. 

ee vare his gollar rubbed his neck, eh?”’ 

The boy had steamed the skin and 
sof‘ened it up to beat some one, and Sam 
had bitten at the first cast of the bait. 
The Jew paid 75 cents for the skin and 
Sam hurried home, resolved to go out 
and big a fox, if he had to take one out 
of somebody’s trap. 

He got out his rifle and started for the 
woods back of the house, and was lucky 
enough to strike a fairly fresh looking 
track within the first mile. The snow 


And 


was 3 inches deep and as dry and fine as 
flour; and it was somewhat difficult to 
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determine in which direction the fox had 
gone Having satisfied himself on this 
point, however, Sam took the trail and 
was just climbing a fence at the other 
edge of the woods, when he saw Jim 
Fletcher coming towards him, evidently 
looking for a track to follow. 

““Where’s the fox?” Jim asked, as he 
came up. 

“From the way he was goin’ ‘long 
here, he must be in some o’ them hollers 
over east of us.” 

“Ali right! we’ll hike him out of there 
right sudden.” And the two joined 
forces and took the track at a faster gait. 
Jim was a famous walker and it made 
Sam hustle to keep pace with him. After 
walking for another hour, they found 
where another fox had j>ined the first 
one and the two trails ran side by side. 

“One apiece!” remarked Jim. 

“Yes, if we git em,” was the reply. 

“Get him? Great Scott! what do 
you think I came out here for?” and the 
look of contempt Jim gave his pessimistic 
companion caused the latter to keep his 
mouth closed for some minutes. ‘“ You 
needn’t worry, old man,” Jim continued ; 
“when I go after a fox, he just naturally 
has to come.” 

The trail led straight for a couple of 
miles more and then turned into a broken 
country, full of ravines, where walking 
was frightfully hard The foxes kept 
well together and showed no signs of 
stopping to sleep, as they usually do 
during the day. After walking up and 
sliding down the sides of brushy ravines 
for another hour, Sam began to lag and 
finally said: “If them dummed foxes 
don’t lay down in that next holler, I 
sure will” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” was 
Jim’s reply. ‘You are going right along 
and see me plug them fox s_ We'll go 
snucks and you will get your $; 0o— 
same as if you killed one yourself” 

The prospect of stancing up to 
Dutchy’s bar, with three hard dollars in 
his pockets, nerved Sim to continue on, 
and he did no more co nplaining. Every 
now and then two or three ruffed grouse 
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would whir out from beneath a log and 
alight in the trees, where they would sit 
stiff and straight, as if to invite a shot. 
The hunters did not dare to shoot, as 
they expected to see the foxes curled up 
on a big stump at any moment now, and 
the grouse were left unha:med. 

The trail finally led to the high, level 
ground and then straight away for 
another two miles; then it turned and 
dipped down the side of a gentle slope 
and ended abruptly at an old den under 
a big oak stump. The course followed 
was about 18 miles, according to Sam’s 
ideas, and it was six miles home as the 
crow flies. 

Sam dropped exhausted on a cold log, 
while Jim bent down to examine the den. 
For a distance of a foot or more, the 
snow lay thin in the mouth of the hole 
and the imprint of the animals’ feet 
showed plain and sharp. Jim gazed at 
the tracks a few seconds and then 
dropped his head and sat down on a 
convenient boulder, looking the things 
he couldn’t say. 

Sim was too near dead to take much 
interest in anything but roused upenough 
toask: “Are they in there, Jim?” 

The latter gurgled and choked and 
looked as if apoplexy were imminent, 
but finally raised his head and glared at 
Sam for a couple of seconds before he 
spoke. Then he fairly roared out: “No, 
you dashed, wooden- headed idiot, this is 
the hole they come out of! We have 
been follerin’ the back track !” 

Seville, Ohio. SmitH EGBERT. 


<> 


AccorpinG to the Shooting Times, 
good sport is looked for in the Scottish 
Highlands as soon as hostilities open. 
A report from one large moor says that 
grouse have nested better than for six 
years, nests being well fi l«d and hatch- 
ing with an ex'remely small percentage 
of infertiles. The birds grew rapidly but 
were kept back by the unseasonable 
weather for a time. On Aug. 1 the 
grouse were in the pink of condition and 
strong on the wing, there being a num- 
ber of coveys with ten birds. 
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A DAY AFIELD. 





School opened the first Monday in 
May. I was teaching in the Primary De- 
partment at the village. Numerous kids 
recited the valorous doings of their 
fathers and brothers in the fishing field 
and some brought fried trout to eat for 
their dinners—sitting close to me while 
they nibbled and talked. I developed the 
fishing fever in a very few days and de- 
termined to go fishing on Saturday. 
When the day arrived, I announced my 
intention, and every member of the fam- 
ily where I boarded contributed some- 
thing to my outfit, which I had to borrow 
entirely. Mrs. A. put me up a nice lunch; 
Mr. A. loaned me his fishing tackle; 
Louise contributed her rubber boots and 
a skirt (which, she being only 13 years 
old, was of a very appropriate length). 
Willie said I had better take his jumper 
and straw hat, and volunteered to dig me 
a box of angle-worms. I certainly ought 
to have had my picture taken but no 
camera was handy, so the figure I pre- 
sented was lost to the world. I would 
rather have liked to have seen myself as 
others saw me but it was not so to be. 

I struck up a little brook east of the 
village and soon followed it into a sugar 
bush. Although now the 8th of May, 
there were patches of snow still to be 
found on the north side of places where 
it had drifted deep in winter. The sugar 
maples were just beginning to show their 
green leaves, and the scarlet maples hung 
their red blossoms from every twig. Pop- 
lar trees gleamed a vivid green here and 
there. 

I did not find many fish at first, as the 
stream was so near the village that it 
was fished often and much, but I did find 
the little early blossoms of spring in 
abundance. A delightful fragrance sent 
me down on my knees, searching amid 
the brown leaves for the tiny white violet 
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Almost as 
retiring and hard to find as the arbutus, 


and the also fragrant blue. 


they are equally as sweet. In the shel- 
tered hollows the spotted leaves of the 
adder tongue or dog-tooth violet grew in 
thick patches, with here and there a yel- 
low blossom upraising its head. Hiding 
by some rock or stump, I found the 
feathery clusters, which in my child- 
hood’s days we called Boys and Girls, 
with their racemes of waxy blossoms. 
Close by the stream I came upon a Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, and near it a bunch of red 
Benjamin, and further along some white 
ones. The delicate little pink-and-white 
spring flower was in evidence in many 
places, and under a tree I found a bed 
of starry blood-root blossoms. 

I had gone about a mile and a half 
from the village before I began to find 
any trout. Then I had a nibble at my 
hook often enough to keep me interested 
and alert. There were so many things 
to interest me besides the fishing. A 
crow screamed at me from overhead, 
and, watching the black bird, I saw it fly 
to what looked like some small twigs and 
bark lodged in the crotch of a tall dead 
tree, and I knew that a nest was there. 
Chipmunks scurried about and watched 
me with bright eyes. At noon I sat on 
a log and ate my lunch. I had ten trout 
in my basket—none very large. I felt 
that I must attend strictly to business 
after dinner or be laughed at when I re- 
turned home. I was now in a newly cut- 
over pasture. The heavy timber had 
been cut and drawn away, but stumps, 
bushes and small trees 4 or 5 inches 
through were plenty. It was some dis- 


tance from any habitation and the wild 
beauty of it was wonderfully sweet in the 
clear spring air. Birds sang and so many 
were there of them that the chorus was 
sweet and loud. Moving along, I seem- 
ingly almost stepped on a partridge. She 
appeared to be wounded and fluttered 











along pitifully. “Oh! you poor thing, 
you! ” I said, and I laid down my impedi- 
menta and endeavored to catch her. After 
a little I laughed aloud at my folly. I 
could as easily catch the wind. She was 
decoying me away from her nest or per- 
haps a dozen little brown balls lay curled 
up under as many brown leaves until the 
danger was past. A ground bird flew up 
and I looked for and found her nest, and 
hung over it in wonder at the softly lined 
thing and its four speckled eggs. It had 
been years since I had seen one. Fish 
were quite plentiful in this region and I 
caught some good ones—enough so that 
I felt satisfied we could all enjoy a good 
meal of them. The sun was getting low, 
I was several miles from home and I 
began to realize that I was tired. 

I turned to retrace my steps, dropping 
my hook now and then into a likely look- 
ing place where fish had bitten as I came 
up. I went a long ways before I discov- 
ered that I was no nearer civilization ap- 
parently than I was an hour before. No 
house or road was in sight and I had 
crossed so many brooks that I did not 
know which one to follow to lead me 
back home. I stood still and pondered. 
I was lost; I couldn’t deny it. The sun 
was not yet out of sight and the village 
lay west of me somewhere. There was a 
road if I could find it. I bent my course 
to the west and did not loiter to look at 
beast, bird or flower. The sun soon sank 
from sight, and darkness began to come 
on. There was no danger, other than 
that of catching a cold, in spending a 
night in the fields; but I didn’t feel as if 
[ wanted to, and the articles I had to 
carry began to weigh about a ton as I 
hurried on. I think perhaps nerves 
played an important part in my condition 
but I was wet with perspiration and my 
breath came in gasps before I had gone 
a half-mile. At last, after it had grown 
quite dark, I stumbled against a fence, 
and, on climbing over it, found myself 
on the highway. I knew where to go 


then, and about 10 o’clock reached home. 
I met Willie with a lantern about a half- 
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mile from home and he chaffed me mer- 
cilessly as he lighted my tired steps. I 
delivered up my outfit and fish and went 
to bed and slept like a log, until called to 
breakfast next morning. It had been a 
lovely trip, after all, and I did not grudge 
the experience. Willie, who cleaned my 
fish for me, said there were 35 of them 
and that he thought most of them cleared 
the law for length. I didn’t see them 
after I caught them until I saw them 
cooked. SHIRLEY Burns, 
Glover, Vermont. 





FOREST FIRES A BENEFIT. 





In your March issue, Morris Rice, in 
his always interesting Ozark Letter, con- 
demns the Southern Missouri practice 
of burning the range in early spring; 
and many people, reading the article, 
will feel convinced that all forest fires 
are pernicious and wholly evil in their 
effects. If Prof. Rice ever lived on a 
homestead in the mountains of Washing- 
ton, he would not write as he does. We 
people consider a good hot, clean sweep- 
ing forest fire a good thing for the natives 
who are trying to make a home in the 
timber. A good fire will clear more 
land in one day than 50 men could clear 
in a year, and, as for game being: de- 
stroyed, I have never yet seen any, and 
I have seen some pretty good fires. 
There are places so dense with under- 
brush and down timber that nothing can 
get through it; but after a good fire 
cleans this out, there are fine wild flow- 
ers and pine grass comes up in these 
places, making fine grazing for cattle or 
deer. I have never seen a fire burn so 
fast that the game did not have plenty 
of time to get out of its way. 

Somebody will say, What about the 
fine timber that is burned up? This of 
course is true; but let that same party 
go to some of the big sawmills—perhaps 
10 or 15 miles away, either up or down- 
stream, and see what they will pay for 
this timber, either standing or in the 
water. They know just how you are 
situated and figure with you accordingly. 
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I think, by the time he gets through 
figuring with this King of the, Forest, he 
will change his mind about the valuable 
timber, etc., etc. He will soon learn 
that a foot of cleared land is worth 1,000 
ft. of timber. It is possible for a man to 
make a good living from a few acres of 
this cleared land, where he would starve 
to death with a whole section of timber, 
unless he could put in a sawmill and 
build a railway out of the country. 

In most cases a forest fire in these 
mountains does more good than damage. 
If any one doubts this, let him ask any 
backwoodsman who is trying to make a 
home for himself and family. 

Newport, Wash. J. F. ANDERSON. 





A PLEA FOR FAIR PLAY. 





Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala, wrote 
a book called Historia de Gentibus Septen- 
trionalibus, of which an English translation 
exists; this book tells of a fox that leaped 
from back to back of a herd of goats. As the 
dogs could not follow, the fox escaped. 

A curious trick of English foxes is to jump 
as high as possible—grasping a tree branch 
with their teeth and holding on till the hounds 
have gone on, when they drop to the ground 
and escape. This is similar to the trick of the 
American fox which jumps into a tree and 
rests on a branch; but American dogs are not 
such fools as English dogs. They gather around 
the tree and howl till the hunter comes. 





The above is a clipping from a daily 
newspaper. Whoever wrote this is 
much better posted on foxes than he is 
on dogs; also he seems to have a grudge 
against English dogs. Yet when this 
learnéd gentleman refers to American 
dogs, I would like to know which 
American breed of dog he refers to. I 
am an American to the backbone and, 
being such, I believe in fair play. The 
best dogs in America, or, for that mat- 
ter, in any country, are English dogs— 
namely, English setter, English pointer, 
English foxhound, English staghound, 
English greyhound, the Airedale terrier, 
English. bulldog, English — bull-terrier, 


fox-terrier, English rat terrier, English 
water spaniel and the ever-merry beagle. 
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The famous Irish water spaniels and 
terriers, as well as the Scottish terriers 
and Scotch collies, are all from the Brit- 
ish Isles. Yet these are the dogs that 
are all “ fools,” while the American dog 
never gets fooled by a fox climbing a 
tree. 

The only strictly American dogs 1] 
have ever seen were a few scrubby, non- 
descript curs that were once Indian dogs 
and a lot of others of similar grade, de- 
generates of the English dog—the re- 
sult of hap-hazard or catch breeding. 

H. M. Wippowson. 

Freeport, Illinois. 





A SPEEDY SETILEMENT. 





A Government land surveyor in the 
North of England set up his instruments 
one day in a field belonging to a nearby 
farm. He had scarcely commenced opera- 
tions, when the farmer who owned the 
property caught sight of him and yelled 
to him to get off his land. The surveyor 
ignored the demand, so the farmer, boil- 
ing with rage, walked over to him and 
said a whole lot of things which wouldn’t 
look nice in print—again ordering him 
off his field. 

“Look here!” said the surveyor im- 
periously ; “ you can’t turn me out of this 
field. I’m a Government surveyor. | 
can show you my Government papers, if 
you like.” f 

Without further parley, the farmer 
turned on his heel and marched off. 
Going to his barn, he unfastened a 
vicious looking bull and led him to the 
gate leading into the field, where the sur- 
veyor was still at work. Opening the 
gate, he let the animal through, and then 
leaned over the gate to watch results. 
The bull pawed the ground, bellowed, 
and a moment later was making a bee 
line for the surveyor, who, grasping up 
his impedimenta, rushed for the nearest 
hedge. 

“Show ’im th’ Government papers! 
show ’im th’ Government papers!” 
roared the farmer. A. W. CuTLer. 
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GAME PROSPECTS IN MINNESOTA.. 


I notice in the September number that you want 
to know what the chicken and quail prospects are 
in this section. I am afraid that the quail crop 
is very slim; for I have not heard or seen a single 
bird this fall, where last year I shot a number of 
these little fellows and saw many coveys almost 
daily. 

Our duck and chicken season opened a week later 
this year, coming on Sept. 7th. Good bags of 
ducks were brought in from the larger lakes, be- 
eause of the fact that most of the good sloughs 
have been drained and the smaller ones have dried 
up. Prairie-chickens are very scarce, although on 
the opening day I know of a party of three guns 
bagging 18, besides 20 ducks. On the 2d day the 
shooting was poor—they getting but 10 birds. I 
got 10 birds the 1st day—mostly teal; one mallard 
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ness man and withal a very busy one. Yet each 
spring and fall he finds health and pleasure in 
hieing away to his hunting cabin on the elassieal 
South Skunk for a week with the ducks. 


TRAP AT VANCOUVER. 








The recent International Trapshooting Tourna- 
ment, held in Vancouver, B. C., attracted a very 
large attendance of Western Canadian sportsmen, 
with a sprinkling of shooters from the States, as 
the genial people of the Dominion are wont to cal 
Uncle Sam’s domain. In the great Trophy Event, 
Tom Marshall of Illinois and Fred Gilbert of Iowa 
were the winners among the professional class— 
each scoring 140 ex 150. In the shoot-off at 25 
birds, to settle this tie, Mr. Marshall won—receiv- 
ing a very handsome carving set. 





“DID SOME ONE MAKE A NOISE LIKE BREAKFAST?” 
Litter of Promising Pointer Puppies. 








in the bag. Severe snow and sleet storms last 

winter must be held responsible for the decrease 

in quail. Harry E. THOMPSON. 
Mankato, Minn. 


———_—__—._ 


AN INTERESTING POINTER FAMILY. 





It is great good luck to own one really fine 
pointer; but when, on July 27 last, Queen whelped 
ten of the finest of her kind, with perfect mark- 
ings, and all beauties, her owner, C. M. Forney, 
of Baxter, Iowa, first looked puzzled, then 
pleased, and remarked, ‘‘No race suicide here! ’’ 
Queen is not afraid to show her face by any 
means (as her position might indicate), for she 
is of royal blood. Besides being a lover of fine 
horses, dogs and guns, Queen’s master is a busi- 





Showing C. M. Forney’s Queen and 





The Amateur Trophy was captured by J. G. 
Naquin (another American)—his score being 137 
ex 150. ; 

With the conclusion of these two events, the 
Vancouver Club’s season was brought to a close— 
ending one of the best conducted series of trap 
shoots ever held in the Northwest. As showing the 
interest taken in the sport in Vancouver and ad- 
jacent towns, it is worth noting that, on the Van- 
eouver Club’s grounds alone, fully 50,000 clay 
birds were smashed this past summer. The Van- 
couver Club’s meets are noteworthy for the high- 
quality personnel both of shooters and spectators, 
as well as for the immense variety of high-grade 
double-barrel and repeating shotguns in use on the 
grounds —the leading gun-makers of England, 


France, Belgium and the United States being all 
ably represented. 
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IDAHO GAME NOTES. 

Game is increasing in many sections; birds 
are more plentiful all over the State, and there is 
every reason to believe that in the near future 
Idaho will afford better sport for the angler than 
any other State. The increase in big game is due 
to the law affording proper protection, which 
makes a shorter season and limits the number of 
animals to be killed by the hunter to two deer and 
‘ one elk. In his report to Governor Brady, Game 
Warden Stephens says: ‘‘ Moose, elk, deer, ante- 
lope and beaver are increasing, and game birds 
(except prairie-chickens and sage-hens) are more 
numerous than ever before. Grouse, pheasants and 
quail may now be found in abundance. Beaver, 
which a few years ago were scarce and which have 
been protected by law the year around, have be- 
come a menace to ranchers in many localities 
in the Boisé Basin, where they are interfering 
with irrigation. The destruction of 522 coyotes 
and 19 bob-cats ¢costing the State $406 in boun- 
ties) represents but a small portion of the number 
of predatory beasts killed, as the pelts bring much 
higher ‘figures for rugs in the open market. Cou- 
gars and bob-cats are increasing, as are also black 
and brown bears. 

**The transplanting of birds from one locality 
to another,’’ the Warden continues, ‘‘has proved 
satisfactory, this being especially true in regard to 
the California Valley quail, which were placed in 
Ada County and the Bob White quail taken from 
North «to South Idaho; the latter have become 
plentiful and are multiplying at a tremendous rate. 
The pheasant farm—established at Boisé a year 
ago—has not been successful, the eggs failing to 
hatch. 

**The success that has attended the distribution 
of fish and their successful propagation is beyond 
anticipation. We have now three hatcheries, lo- 
eated at Hay Spur, Warm River and Sand Point. 
More than 2,000,000 fish of the rainbow and East- 
ern brook trout varieties have been distributed. 

**T recommend that hunting and fishing licenses 
be allowed to expire March 31, instead of Dec. 31. 
The 20-per cent. commission now allowed the game 
warden’s dept. for the sale of licenses should be 
discontinued; the open season for upland birds 
should be made uniform and the license fee should 
be increased from $1 to $2 for non-residents.’’ 

Mr. Stephens reports that last year’s receipts 
were $82,116, including these items: Licenses, $53,- 
524; fines, $2,378; sale of pelts, $406. The dis- 
bursements (including salaries, equipment of pheas- 
ant farm, fish hatcheries, etc.) amounted to $77,- 
840—leaving a balance of $4,276. The Legislature 
has been asked to place prairie-chickens on the 
protected list for 5 years and to extend the duck 
season to March 1. Hunters returning from the 
Lewiston country, south of Spokane, report that 
the birds have fared ill through the breaking up of 
the bunch-grass lands; chickens taking refuge in 
the stubble fields have suffered the destruction of 
their nests by the plowmen. Unless absolute pro- 
tection for at least 6 years is afforded, a few sea- 
sons more will witness the extinction of the birds. 

Sportsmen regard quail as the only game birds 
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found in sufficient numbers to afford good shoot- 
ing. These birds have installed themselves in the 
small brush draws penetrating the steep cafion 
sides, where they defy the most persistent hunter. 
The birds are fully matured when the season 
opens on Nov. 1, and within a short time learn to 
seek the most inaccessible cafion depths. Hunters 
who were in the field at the close of the season last 
year report all the districts well stocked, and a 
recent trip by Deputy Warden Hill confirms these 
reports. 

Because of the short season for ducks, sports- 
men are denied the privilege of shooting during 
the period when water-fowl are plentiful in the 
Lewiston country. With the beginning of the wet 
season in the fall, a light flight of ducks lasting a 
few days offers a little shooting and from that 
time until the cold weather drives them from the 
Big Bend wheat belt in Eastern Washington these 
fowls are scarce. The season closes Jan’y 1, and 
during that month and February the small streams 
are the feeding ground for thousands of ducks, 
driven to the warm spring branches, where an 
abundance of plant life provides excelient winter 
feed. 


— 


AN ANTI-VENENE FOR COBRA BITES. 


At the Kasauli Research Laboratory, ‘in Bom- 
bay, experiments with a view of finding a remedy 
for snake-bites have. been conducted for some 
time; but only for one kind of poison—that of 
the cobra—has an antidote been discovered. The 
venom is collected by making the snake bite 
through a membrane stretched over a glass ves- 
sel, and this, after being dried over quick-lime, 
is sent in the form of a granulated powder to the 
Laboratory, where the subsequent stages of the 
manufacture of the anti-toxin are carried out. 
The first process consists in injecting horses with 
gradually increasing doses of the active poison. 
The hyper-immunization of a horse extends over 
a period of two years. It will readily be under- 
stood that an animal which has been treated for 
this period is exceedingly valuable and requires 
to be tended with the greatest care. At the end 
of two years he is immune, and can take a dose 
of venom a 20th part of which would have killed 
him in the beginning. A week or two after the 
last large dose has been administered he is in a 
condition to be bled and 1% gallons of blood are 
drawn from his veins. This blood is allowed to 
clot and the serum which exudes is the anti- 
venene. This antidote is only serviceable against 
the bite of the species of snake furnishing the 
poison with which the horse was immunized. So 
far the only antidote which has been successfully 
prepared is one against the ordinary cobra, and 
this, if injected in time, is undoubtedly an abso- 
lute remedy. No antidote has yet passed beyond 
the experimental stages for the bite of the deadly 
Russell’s viper, the karait, or the phoorsa, which 
are the commoner venomous snakes. The snakes 
are fed once a fortnight with eggs beaten up in 
milk. All British residents and magistrates 
throughout India, as well as civil surgeons and 
pharmacists, are advised by the Government to 
keep a supply of the antidote. 
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A PICTURE OF THE LONG AGO. 





There’s a nice coat of green on the hillside, 
And the birds in the old orchard sing; 

There’s a dog lying flat in the sunshine 
And a boy half asleep in a swing. 


That old hillside, so green in the summer, 
Is a good place to pass time away— 

And that’s where the boy has been roaming, 
So contented and happy all day. 


And the dog that I see in the picture, 
(A true friend in sorrow, and joy). 
Belongs there, it seems. Ah! I have it! 

I guess he belongs to the boy. 


And the boy who has played until weary, 
Here and there, running wild like an elf, 

Is at Home in the days of his childhood— 
Have you guessed it? The boy is myself! 
Ames, Iowa, C. H. MEIERs. 


PACIFIC COAST SALMON FISHING. 


Part IT. 


As our boat puts out, our thoughts are on the 
near future, discounting the joys of realization 
by the delights of anticipation. We are after 
noble game and the consciousness stimulates our 
self-respect. David Starr Jordan has credited the 
salmon as being the highest type of his family 
among fishes. ‘‘In beauty, activity, gameness and 
quality as food, it stands easily among the first 
of fishes,’’ he says. 

There is a tidal roll in the water but the surface 
is smooth. Nothing doing yet. By and by you 
feel a gentle pressure on your cheek like the 
breath of one near. That breath has touched the 
bay. It is not a wind—only air in motion—but 
it breaks the monotonous smoothness of the water 
and ripples and flutes and scallops it until it looks 
like the tracery of delicate lace work. 

‘*Now look out for a strike,’’ says your boat- 
man. 

‘*How will I know when I have one?’’ asks a 
tenderfoot. 

How would you know it if you were struck 
with a club? 

**T’ve got one!’’ 

The instantaneousness of wireless. telegraphy 
is rivaled by the speed of the thrill that passes 
along your line and down your rod. Glory! 

In an instant of time, ten, twenty, forty years, 
as it may be, roll off like the discarded skin of a 
snake. You are a boy again, with all the eager 
anticipation—the zest for conquest—of young 
blood. The boatman lays aside the oars. Your 
companion hauls in his line, that it may not get 
tangled. Occupants of other boats in sight turn 
their eyes towards you. Luck, so far as you are 
concerned, led the salmon to take the anchovy on 
your hook for his breakfast, instead of one swim- 
ming in the vicinity; but it is by your skill that 
he is to be landed. If you relax the tension on 
the line for a second, he will snap the line in 





twain with his teeth, and your trophy will be lost 
to you. If you tug too tightly on the line, he will 
break it with his weight. 


Down there, somewhere, in 10 to 20 fathoms’ 


of water, is the other fellow. He knows at once 
that he has been stung, as you would if you had 
swallowed a bee or a wasp; but usually he is not 
immediately aware that there is a battle for his 
life before him. Usually he will follow for a time 
along the line of least resistance—namely, the 
persuasive ‘impulse of your reel— but sooner or 
later it dawns upon him that he is eaught. Per- 
haps he will make this decision when he is far 
down and suddenly plunge like a bucking bronco. 
Perhaps he will not seemingly commence to put 
up a fight until near the surface and then how he 
will splash the water into foam! Down he dives 
again or perhaps shoots off, to put distance be- 
tween himself and that ugly apparition in the 
boat. If you give him plenty of line and never 
relax the pull, he will turn about and come back. 
By this time he is thoroughly in earnest. He 
makes a leap out of the water, and as the light 
strikes him, you see his whole body, arched to 
exert his full strength, his passion causing an iri- 
descent play of color—one of the most beautiful 
sights in creation. 

Again he finds there is no let go to that pesky 
thing that pulls him. Back he plunges into his 
own element. This time he takes another course 
and turns your boat round like a top with the 
strength of his determined getaway. His course 
and his tactics change with lightning-like rapidity, 
leaping and diving off and away; leaping in the 
air perhaps several times before, by tact and per- 
sistency, you draw him near enough for the boat- 
man to scoop him up in the basket net—and the 
battle is over. How long? It is recorded of one 
salmon that he fought a three-hour battle. Some- 
times you catch a chump, even among salmon, who 
can be pulled in as easily as a sucker. 

How large? An experienced angler never uses 
scales; he can tell within a pound the pull that is 
on his line. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
size of a salmon measures its gameness. There 
may be more fun in a 10-pounder than in one 
which will weigh 40 pounds. 

How many? Perhaps your boat will bring in 
20 fish from a morning’s cruise: Sometimes none 
at all. But the duration of the battle, the size 
and number of the vanquished, are only details to 
the true sportsman. 

Fishing boats are ordinarily out from 5 to 6 
hours. With the best of luck there aré many dull 
moments and with the worst of luck there is the 
whole time to be whiled away. :Recompense for 
this can be found in the scenery of sea and shore, 
in watching the flight of sea birds, and in listen- 
ing to the tales your boatman can tell. The bay 
views, from Lighthouse Point off Aptos are in- 
comparably finer than the landscape from the 
shore. No one can really appreciate the Sea 
Beach Hotel or the Casino who has not.had this 
view from the bay and there is no land view of 
the cafions of the Soquel and Aptos comparable 
to that obtained from a boat a mile out.—The 
Santa Cruz Surf. 
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What will be the biggest game preserve in the 
country is now assured by the action of the Cana- 
dian Government. Following the proclamation, 
February 13, declaring about 1,000,000 acres in the 
northern part of Minnesota set aside as a park to 
be known as the Superior National Park, the Ot- 
tawa Government is about to set aside a similar 
tract contiguous to the strip, along the Minnesota 
border. Arthur. Hawkes, publicity agent of the 
Canadian Northern, has been trying to get this 
game preserve and now his great efforts are about 
to be rewarded; for Carlos Avery, executive agent 
of the Minnesota Fish and Game Commission, re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Hawkes, in which it 
was stated that the 1,000,000 acres in Canada are 
assured. Bills are pending before the Legislature 
to prohibit the killing of game in National forests, 
and if such an Aet be passed it will complete Min- 
nesota’s part of the work. ‘‘It is the best thing 
that could happen for the preservation of big 
game,’’ said Mr. Avery. ‘‘If we cannot get a 
preeding place for moose, caribou and other big 
game, then these animals will be extinct in a rela- 
tively short time.’’ Minnesota’s Commission is 
endeavoring to secure the co-operation of Wiscon- 
sin in the protection of fish in Lake Pepin and in 
the Saint Croix River. 

+. * * 

Wolves were unusually numerous and ferocious 
the past spring in Minnesota. Across the line they 
have been still worse, if anything. After one of 
the heavy snows, wolves found a flock of about 
600 sheep on a ranch near Draper. They pestered 
the sheep till they started them into a run. Keep- 
ing them at a fast gait, they pounced upon every 
animal compelled by fatigue to drop out. In this 
way the sheep were chased three miles and some 
50 killed. The owner came upon them in a hollow 
at this time and drove away the wolves. Near a 
certain Minnesota town a remarkable scene was 
reported from the farm of John Rea. The story 
was brought to town by a passer-by, who noticed 
four cattle coming up a slope at a mad gallop. 
When the last one appeared, a big wolf was seen 
hanging desperately to the animal’s tail, with 
three other wolves close behind—ready to jump on 
the steer the moment he came down. The cattle 
were 3-year-olds, almost full grown. It is very 
rare that even the largest wolves will attack large 
cattle, as it is only with the greatest difficulty that 
they can bring them down. As the eye witness 
was unarmed, he did not follow to learn the out- 
come of the conflict. Are wolves in these sections 
decreasing? Well, I guess not! 

Rost. Page LINCOLN. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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OUR FISHING TRIP TO KING’S LAKE. 





Having just returned from a ten days camp- 
ing trip, I thought that possibly the Sports Afield 
Family might like to hear something about it. 
Every year the Y. M. C. A boys of Lincoln have 
a camp and for the past 5 years I have taken 
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advantage of it to have a royal good time. This 
year we camped on King’s Lake, at Valley, Ne- 
braska, and a more ideal place would be hard to 
find. The lake is a mile long by about a block 
wide and varies in depth from 4 to 15 ft. Back 
of the lake is the Elkhorn River, which at that 
point is pretty wide. 

We rode out from the depot in a big lumber 
wagon and had a fine time pitching the tents and 
making our beds. There were 20 of us, and I tell 
you we were hungry when the cook beat on the 
tin pan to let us know supper was ready. I was 
about the oldest boy there, so I was No. 15 in 
the mess line. Finally I was served my fried 
potatoes and beans, and they tasted better than 
anything I had ever eaten before. We were under 
the care of Geo. M. Pinnéo, physical director in 
the Y. M. C. A., who knows most all there is to 
know about hunting, fishing and natural history. 
He and I had arranged to fish together and when 
we were not playing baseball or swimming, we 
were fishing. 

In the lake are catfish, crappies, perch and some 
black bass. We caught lots of everything except 
the bass. I tried to catch some for a little while 
every day but the Fates were against me. I know 
they were there, though, because the farmer’s 
son—a little red-headed boy of six—caught a 
2-pounder on an old willow pole with a fish-worm. 
right in the same hole that I fished in for hours 
without the least sign of luck. In all Mr. Pinnéo 
and I caught 35 catfish and 75 crappies. Besides 
these we of course caught a good many bullheads 
and buffalo. 

One night, after all the boys were in bed, we 
were running our drop lines (which were just one 
hook on a line tied to a willow limb) and I was 
rowing the boat, when Mr. Pinnéo announced 
that we had a whopper. He started to lift it into 
the boat, but it proved to be a monster 8-pound 
snapping turtle. He got Mr. Turtle by the tail 
and cut the string. His Lordship dropped into 
the boat and I’m right here to say that he made 
it interesting for about 15 minutes. I climbed up 
on the end of the boat and left the main deck to 
the other two. First Mr. Pinnéo would get the 
advantage and then it would look as if he would 
have to jump overboard. Finally the turtle was 
subdued. We cleaned him next day and fried 
him along with a batch of fish and every one 
declared that he tasted just like chicken. I am 
sending you a picture of myself and two beauties 
that I hooked one morning: before breakfast. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. B. W. WIDENER. 


——_ 

No other still-hunter can travel so quietly as 
a fox, and very few men are as crafty as the four- 
legged hunter when it comes to a matter of get- 
ting meat. Foxes have been seen in England 
slipping from bush to bush, crawling and creeping 
after a feeding hare, for ‘all the world like a 
man stalking-a deer. The fox cannot catch a rab- 
bit in a fair chase, but its food is mostly rabbits 
in spite of their fleetness. But at no time does 
it display its skill so well as when running for life 
with a pack of hounds on its trail. 
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DO YOU SHAVE? 


SHAVING 
BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WHEN YOU USE 


SEMPRE GIOVINE 


You will not require soaps, brushes 
or hot water. All you need for a clean 
shave every morning is 


“SEMPRE GIOVINE” 


AND A RAZOR 
HALF A MILLION MEN 


are enthusiastic users of ‘sempre Giovine”’ (pro- 
nounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay). It is antiseptic, 
soothing and healing; it makes it possible for the 
man with a tender skin to have a shave every 
morning —at home oraway a smooth, clear com- 
plexion, and a face free from irritation or soreness. 
No face massage is necessary when Sempre 
Giovine is used, as it opens the pores of the skin 
and draws the impurities to the surface without 
leaving the face harsh and dry. 





The full size brick, 50 cents. Ask your dealer. 
THREE SHAVES FOR 10 CTS. 


If not at your dealer’s, enclose ten cents in 
stamps or coin for cost of mailing, and I will send 
you a briquette of ‘Sempre Giovine,”’ enough for 
three of the easiest, smoothest shaves you ever 
had in your life absolutely free. 


Address me personally: 


Mrs. J. C. CARR, Pres., or. ne 


- 


Pr En- 

MARIETTA STANLEY (0., a 10,{ioeed find 
Dept. T.-10, +s fg send me sample 

Grand Rapids, go ce SEMPRE GIOVINE. 
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“Lightning” 
has struck 


AFRICA 


So has 


“Sharpshooter”’ 








Use either in hunting 
large or small game. 


FOR RIFLES ONLY 





Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept. 4, 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Dei., U. S. A. 





i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers 














SPORTS 
MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


An article from the pen of Lincoln Wilbar ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the London Field. Mr. 
Wilbar is enthusiastic over the moose hunting in 
New Brunswick, and strongly advises Englishmen 
who are looking for this class of sport to come 
out and share it with Americans and Canadians. 

‘*New Brunswick, the most winsome of the 
Canadian Provinces and in many respects: the 
pleasantest to hunt in, will this year come into her 
full heritage of fame as a game country. Every- 
thing points to an exceptionally ‘successful season. 
Moose have wintered unusually well in all sections, 
and are in consequence in splendid condition for 
building up heavy heads; while the outlook for 
caribou, deer and bear was never better.’’ 

Mr. Wilbar, while admitting that the horns of 
the New Brunswick caribou do not compare with 
those of the Newfoundland species in size, con- 
tinues: ‘‘ But I think no one can deny that shoot- 
ing caribou in the forest Province provides far 
better real sport than can be had on the New- 
foundland barrens, where stalking is almost as un- 
interesting as the native practice of sitting on a 
lead. Unless my experience is seriously at fault, 
New Brunswick is the only country where the 
caribou calls for much of that craft (stalking), 
the exercise of which alone elevates the pursuit of 
big game above the level of the shambles.’’ 

Mr. Wilbar admits that Englishmen might hesi- 
tate to come out for the caribou and red deer 
shooting alone; ‘‘but, taken in conjunction with 
the unexcelled moose hunting to be had in the 
Province, they add very materially to the enjoy- 
ment of a sporting trip in the Mic-mac country.’’ 

‘*Clotesearpe, the guardian spirit of the Mic- 
macs, chose their country wisely, with an eye to 
beauty of environment as well as to abundance of 
game. And where the Mic-macs and Malacites 
hunted of old is still a great game preserve— 
greater even than in the early days of the Prov- 
ince’s history; for the red deer has come in since 
then, and both moose and caribou are probably 
more plentiful today, thanks to efficient protection 
and the exodus of disgusted moose from the over- 
shot State of Maine, than they were when Clote- 
searpe and the Great Turtle sang their last song 
on the shores of Lake Nictor ere they disappeared 
into the setting sun, to be seen no more. In no 
other part of the Dominion is there so much game 
to the square mile of virgin forest, it being esti- 
mated that there are approximately 20,000 moose 
distributed through twelve of New Brunswick’s 
fourteen counties. This estimate is supported by 
the evidence of many experienced woodsmen, as 
well as by the testimony of many well informed 
hunters. 

‘‘The cream of New Brunswick moose hunting 
is to be skimmed from the three northern counties 
of Restigouche, Gloucester and Northumberland, 
traversed by the Intercolonial Railway and reached 
from Montreal by the Maritime Express or Ocean 
Limited in a few hours. These three counties, 
known colloquially as the North Shore, contain 
some of the finest moose grounds in North Amer- 
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ica, and have, during the past few years, yielded 
heads of exceptional weight and spread, compar- 
able only to the finest productions of the Cassiar 
District of British Columbia and excelled only 
by the famed antlers from Alaska.’’ 

Here Mr. Wilbar goes into figures and gives the 
recorded facts as regards large moose heads, men- 
tioning particularly the magnificent trophy se- 
eured by Doctor Munro, at Goose Neck Bend, on 
the upper Nepisiguit, and which, having a spread 
of 68% inches, holds the record for New Bruns- 
wick moose heads. He also says: ‘‘ Last year out 
of a total of over 800, the number of heads ex- 
ceeding 60 inches was exceptionally large, totally 
eclipsing the rather poor showing made by .the 
much vaunted Cassiar District.’’ 

Mr. Wilbar is sure the New Brunswick moose 
is improving in size, quality and antler develop- 
ment, if the game records of the past few years 
may be relied on, and that the future has surprises 
in store for energetic sportsmen. 

**Tt must not be understood,’’ Mr. Wilbar says, 
**that the good hunting in New Brunswick can 
only be had in places far removed from civiliza- 
tion; the largest moose killed in 1907 was called 
to the horn within ten miles of a settlement. Still 
I think most English sportsmen would find it 
more satisfactory to hunt around the headwaters 
of streams, rather than along the main line and 
wagon routes. To the real hunter the sense of 
remoteness has a great fascination, hallowing the 
toil of many days unblessed by the thud of a 
bullet.’’ 

Sees) ae meee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


‘*T NOTE,’’ writes James Craddock, of Almont. 
Iowa, ‘‘in the September issue, where you ask 
your readers to inform you as to the game and 
shooting prospects in their respective sections. 
We have immense numbers of quail around here, 
with an occasional small flock of prairie-chickens; 
but, as I wrote you last season, these big birds 
are mighty shy.’’ 





* * * 

Mrs. ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN, whose pleasing per- 
sonality and remarkable quickness with the gun is 
known to many thousands of trap-shooters, spent 
all the past summer in an extensive trip through 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan—shooting Dead 
Shot Smokeless powder in every event. The little 
lady’s trip’ was a hard one in itself, entailing a 
great deal of night travel. Nevertheless, in a 
total of some 5,000 targets shot at, she broke an 
average of almost 95 per cent. 

= * * 

SPECIAL attention is called to the ad. of the 
Perfection Lighting Co., 320 Kinzie St., Chicago, 
makers of the Instantaneous Gasoline Lighting 
Systems for residences, stores, stables, outdoor 
lighting, etc. A special feature is the fact that 
these lights require no generating after their first 
lighting. Good agents are particularly desired, 
and any one whose home or store is now poorly 
lighted should not fail to address the company, 
requesting full details and prices. 
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TAKE SIX SHOTS 


as rapidly as you can work the repeater, 
with no fear of clogging, danger of ex- 
ploding shells, or ‘obtruding parts with 

























REPEATING SHOTGUN 


(Browning’s Patent) 


When a shell is discharged the inertia block is immediately un- 
> locked by the recoil, and by a backward motion of the slide 
handle the discharged shell is drawn out of the cham- 

ber; at the same time the loaded shell leaves 
7 the magazine and goes onto the lifter. 
An exclusive feature that makes the 
STEVENS 


Absolutely 
Non- 


Clogging 









The 
hunter who 
prefers a strictly 
modern repeating 
shotgun because of the 
certain six shots, has adopted 
the STEVENS. This 12 gauge 
six-shot hammerless is the 
fastest, safest, easiest 

working repeating 
shotgun made. 









An hour 
behind the 
Traps, in the 
Blinds, or in the 
Field with the 
STEVENS, will prove 
most emphatically any 
claim we make for it. 
















LIST PRICE - - - $27.00. 


Owing to its simplicity in construction, the STEVENS (Browning's Patent) 
Repeating Shotgun can be taken down or put together in 8 seconds. The most dis- 
criminating trap and field shooters pronounce it the only perfect repeating shotgun. 

Send five cents for our catalogue telling all about the STEVENS Repeating 
Shotgun. It contains much gun knowledge. 

Ask your dealer and insist on STEVENS. If you cannot obtain it, we will ship 


direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of cataiog price. 











Every hunter will enjoy Dan Beard’s ‘‘ Guns and Gunning.’’ 
Sent postpaid, 20c. in paper, 30c. in cloth stamped in gilt. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool 


P. O. Box 5680, 
Company, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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CONCERNING BLACK POSSUMS. 


The last time my chum and I were out hunting 
in Southern Kansas, we shot two possums. One 
was black and the other grey. Will you please 
tell me whether the black one was a different kind 
or simply a freak of Nature? 


Conway Springs, Kansas. RALPH FIsK. 


Replying to Mr. Fisk’s query, I would say that 
I have caught two black ones myse}f; and while 
I was in Mississippi and Louisiana I often heard 
hunters tell of getting a black possum. The ones 
I have seen were not strictly black—being general- 
ly grey on the belly and the inside of the legs. 
They are found among the other possums and are 
identically the same, except in color. 

However, there are several different kinds of 
possums, but these are all found in Central and 
South America, except our Virginia opossum. The 
prevailing color of the possum is a light grey; 
but I have seen some that were nearly white, while 
some were brownish-grey or nearly black. 

Freeport, Illinois. H. M. WIpDOWSON. 


aden 


FROM A CHAMPION OF THE 20-GAUGE. 


Six years ago I ordered, through Bennett & 
Campbell, local dealers, a No. 1 16-ga. Ithaca gun. 
Since then I have shot various makes of guns, but 
have invariably returned to the Ithaca. At present 
I am shooting an Ithaca No. 1 Special—20-ga., 
24-inch barrels, 5% lbs. weight—and find it to be 
the best balanced, quickest shooting gun I have 
ever used. I tried it at snipe not long since with 
most satisfactory results. I believe the 20-ga. is 
the coming gun for field shooting. The decreased 
weight of both gun and ammunition certainly 
lightens the hunter’s burden and relieves him of 
that tired feeling, after a hard day’s tramp. Al- 
though a 20-ga. is not supposed to shoot as hard as 
a larger gauge, yet the facility with which it can 
be handled more than offsets the effectiveness of a 
heavier gun for wing-shooting. The little 20-ga. 
Ithaca for me always! R. L. JEFFERSON. 

Franklin, Tennessee. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








Dr. FREDERICK Cook, who discovered the North 
Pole, had in his outfit a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. 
We have not yet learned whether he chopped down 
the Pole or nailed the American flag to it; but in 
either case the work was done with a Marble Axe. 
Marble ‘‘extra quality’’ specialties for sportsmen 
always form part of the outfit of every explorer, 
prospector and big-game hunter and are used by 
all experienced campers. : 


Do rou shave yourself any old way? or do you 


thoroughly enjoy a smooth, comfortable shave?. 


Some folks don’t care. But if you care, or if you 


have a tender skin and desire to keep your com- 
plexion free from all soreness, send 50 cts. to the 
Marietta Stanley Co., Dept. T.-10, Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., for a full size brick of Sempre Giovine 
(Always Young) and enjoy the softest, smoothest 
shaves you have ever experienced. Sempre Gio- 
vine is not a soap, but is composed of the finest 
vegetable oils. It is already a proven success. 

* * + 


GASOLINE is the coming light. It has many 
advantages, being the cheapest illuminant now in 
use. The National Light, Heat & Power Co., 1034 
West Lake St., Chicago, manufacture a large and 
complete line of gasoline lighting systems, and 
our readers should send for their free booklet, 
Modern Illumination, which will be found most 
interesting. The National Air Light gas gener- 
ator has many points of, superiority. This gener- 
ator requires no daily generating with an alcohol 
torch to start it. It is always ready—a great con- 
venience, saving time and labor. It is now pos- 
sible to own your own gas plant and have modern 
illumination for office, store or home. Good agents 
are especially wanted by this company. 

* * * 


THE WIMBLEDON CuP match, shot at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, recently, was won with a Stevens 
telescope by Sergt. V. H. Czegka, U. S. Marine 
Corps, with a score of 98. Expert National Guard 
and Regular Army riflemen competed in this 
match and the victory was a notable one. It is 
now well known that Stevens rifles and Stevens 
telescopes hold many records for accuracy, and the 
especial utility of Stevens telescopes is becoming 
more and more apparent in military circles. The 
Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., build telescopes for every rifle of standard 
make, as well as special telescopes for military 
use. An interesting book, containing a detailed 
description of the entire Stevens telescope line. 
will be sent free to any reader upon request. 

* s * 

HERE, in Illinois, the opening of the season in 
which ducks, geese, brant and other varieties of 
water-fowl may be shot, created renewed activity 
for hunting licenses. It is not likely that water- 
fowl will be sought until the weather becomes 
cooler, as the flight of the birds to the South will 
not commence until the temperature falls. The 
game laws have been revised since last season and 
sportsmen are reminded that the daily limit has 
been reduced from 20 to 15 birds. No more than 
15 may be killed in any one day during the season 
of snipe, plover and ducks. For geese and brant 
the restriction is even greater—only 10 of these 
birds to be killed in one day. More leeway is 
permitted for coots and rails, the limit being 20. 
There is no change in the previous features of 
the law prohibiting the killing of birds for the 
market, or from shooting from the deck of a boat 
or from behind an artificial blind. The law also 
prohibits feeding or baiting, in order to attract 
the birds. This latter phase of the law has been 
criticised by various sportsmen who have expen- 
sive preserves, where it is customary to attract the 
birds by various kinds of feed. Our game war- 
dens, however, will vigorously enforce the law as 
they find it. 
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“You Remember 


“T told you last week to quit coffee and give your heart a chance. 


“Now you come for help again and admit you have continued the 
coffee habit. 


‘Some persons (really a great many) are unpleasantly affected by 
coffee, and in many cases the heart feels it. That smothering, 
sinking sensation is directly traceable to the drug—coffeine—found 
in coffee. 


“What’s the use slugging your heart, which really is one of 
your most faithful and hard-working friends. 


“Now suppose you wake up to the facts, quit coffee and ge+ 
well. It’s easy, if you have well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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AN AFRICAN JINGLE. 


Tiger, tiger! In the night, 

Are you not trembling with affright? 
America’s Nimrod’s on your trail, 
And he’ll get you without fail. 


Lion, lion! Cease your roar. 
Teddy’s now on Afric’s shore, 
’ With his Big Stick and a gun — 
You know he’s called the Strenuous One. 


Elephant, elephant!—not G. O. P., 

But the one that roams in Afrikee— 
Roosevelt’s seeking your skeleton and hide 
With skilled taxidermist and an expert guide. 


One, two, three. Don’t you see 

You’re big game for Kermit and he? 
Tiger, lion, elephant—flee! flee! flee! 

From this hunter from far across the sea. 
Prospect, Ohio. Rurus M. Horn. 


<> 


A STRENUOUS FISHING EXPERIENCE. 


Battling with a huge blue racer snake which 
coiled itself about his body just as he was landing 
a bass, Charles Paul had a strenuous experience 
in Steuben County last week, says the Fort Wayne 
Sentinel. It ended in both killing the snake and 
landing the fish. The figures on the event were: 
Length of snake, 7 feet, 2 inches; weight of bass, 
5 pounds. Clarence Shell was Mr. Paul’s com- 
panion at the time and witnessed the battle with 
the reptile. Mr. Paul has a handsome cottage at 
Lake George, and on Monday Mr. Shell joined 
him and the two set out for a day’s fishing. No 
boats being available, they were compelled to do 
their fishing from the marshy shores which sur- 
round the lake. 

Mr. Paul finally got a strike and maneuvered 
back to more solid ground, where he could land 
his bass. As he did so he unconsciously stepped 
upon a blue racer which was coiled in the grass. 
The reptile wound itself about his body, its threat- 
ening head reared directly in front of the fisher- 
man who was busy with his strike. Mr. Paul 
thought quickly. He grasped the snake just below 
its head with his right hand, thrust the casting 
rod beneath his right arm, drew his pocketknife 
from his pocket with his left hand, opened the 
blade by the use of his teeth and dispatched the 
snake. As the coils dropped from his body he 
calmly pulled in the bass which was tugging at 
his line and the incident was closed. The bass 
was presented to E. W. Puckett, of Fort Wayne. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A NEw device is being marketed which promises 
to make wing shooting much more popular. It is 
a little metallic sight, known as the Leader Wing- 
Shooting Gun Sight, that can be attached to any 
gun and is so arrange? that a man shootng at a 
duck, or other bird in flight, aims directly at the 
bird and does not have to make aiivwance for the 
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movement of the bird—the ‘‘lead’’ being taken 
care of automatically. It will be especially wel- 
comed by the amateur, as it is said to insure wing- 
shot hits every time. The device is so simple that 
it is a wonder it was not figured out years ago. 
For complete details, address the Leader Co., 320 
Market St., San Francisco, California. 
* * * 

THE John Figved Robe & Tanning Co., 2973 
Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., are well 
known as tanners and manufacturers of fur robes, 
coats, gauntlets, etc. Their tanning is warranted 
not to get hard and is mothproof. They tan 
hides and furs and make them into robes, coats 
and rugs at small expense. They are also equipped 
for taxidermy in all its branches, and our readers, 
no matter where located, should send for their 
measurement blanks, testimonials, and _ special 
prices. 

* * * 

THAT enthusiastic western sportsman, W. B. 
Parsons, M. D., of Missoula, Montana, writes: 
*‘Have just returned from Alaska, and it was the 
most magnificent trip I ever took. Have material 
on hand for several good articles, which I hope to 
lick into shape for Sports AFIELD next year. 
While in the Far North I did not neglect my eol- 
lection by any means, and have now the most ex- 
tensive collection of old and odd guns and pistols 
in all the Northwest. I wish to keep on adding 
to it, and will be pleased to hear from any one 
who has any sort of an antique arm to sell or 
trade.’’ 

* * * 

EVERY seasoned duck hunter knows the value of 
a good boat—how it contributes as much to the 
making of a good bag as any other factor. For 
hunting on the sloughs of Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, on the vast prairie ponds of Colorado and 
Utah, and on the great rice fields of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Texas—in fact, for any section 
where the ducks love to linger—the 14 or 16-foot 
Reuss Boat, with inverted keel, is really a neces- 
sity. These boats have air chambers at each end, 
making them absolutely non-sinkable; and their 
construction is such as to make them excellent 
boats for shallow water and overflowed grass lands. 
Write the Reuss Boat Co., 21 So. Church &t., 
Belleville, Ills., for special prices, ete. 


—__.]153.17———— 


SOUTH TEXAS. 


In its annual industrial edition, issued Sept. 1, 
the Galveston News makes a special feature of 
South Texas. The industries of this section of 
the State are taken up one by one in special ar- 
ticles, showing the progress made. These articles 
were written only after a careful investigation of 
actual conditions. They show a wonderful diver- 


sity of agricultural products, such as cannot be 
found in any other portion of the country. In 
many instances illustrations of successful fruit 
and truck growing operations are given, while the 
reproduction of photographs adds to the value of 
the issue. 
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THE UNVARYING 
EXCELLENCE OF 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


ITS AGE, RICH FLAVOR AND MELLOW- 
NESS ADD TO THE CHARM OF GENIAL 
HOSPITALITY WHEN GOOD FELLOWS 
GET TOGETHER. ITIS THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAGAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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You can’t miss your bird if your gun 
is equipped with a Leader Sight 


@ This little device is the greatest improvement in fire arms since the 
breech-loading gun was invented. With this ‘‘Sight’’ the veriest novice 
can make as good a showing as an expert hunter without it; the expert 
hunter can reduce his misses toa minimum. With the Leader Sight you 
do not have to allow for the fight of a bird; you aim directly at it and the 
line of shot is enough ahead to get the bird every time. ih a ~dnaiien ofa 
second the-sight can be changed to allow for the speed of the slowest or 
fastest flying bird. 


@ Can be adjusted to any gun; instantly attached or detached. Carried 
in neat metal box which fits into vest it pocket. 

Price $3 Postpaid 
@ Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GUN STORES 


MANUFACTURED By 


The Leader Company :: 320 Market Street :: 


San Francisco, Cal. 





« Do you know des a 
canvas back duck travels 
18 feet while your shot 
goes 120 feet? 


@ The Leader Sight 
puts the shot in the right place 
—where the duck is—not 


where he was. 









Weal 











Patented in United States, Great Britain & Canada 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Mrs. T. E. Saxon, of Claremore, Okla., won 
her title as the Champion Lady Shooter of Okla- 
homa by breaking 48 ex 50 targets on several 
occasions this season. Mrs. Saxon is trying to 
work up trap-shooting among the ladies of her 
State. She uses a $100 Ithaca of the 1909 Model. 


JOHN BROWNING, an inventor of international 
prominence, has designed what is now on the mar- 
ket as the Stevens Hammerless Repeating Shot- 
gun No. 520. It is so modern in its lines and 
special features that a great popularity is assured 
for it. This new gun is equally well adapted to 
trap or field work, and is still further appreciated 
because of its very moderate cost. Details of the 
Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

s ¢ # 

MEETING W. H. Mullins at his factory at Salem, 
O., last week, he’ was optimistic as regards the 
growth of the motor-boat industry. ‘‘ Everything 
indicates,’’ said he, ‘‘that the 1910 season will be 
the greatest in the history of motor-boat manu- 
facturing, and we are erecting a large new build- 
ing that will give us 90,000 square feet additional 
of floor space. If a man buys a motor-boat, he 
wants immediate delivery, and deliveries have 
frequently been delayed so long that boatmen 
have been greatly inconvenienced. Few sports give 
the same keen zest and pleasure as motor boating, 
and the remarkable increase in the demand for 





AFIELD. 


motor-boats indicates that the modern motor-boat 
will soon rival the automobile in popularity.’’ 
* * * 

Our readers should note the ad. of the Rippley 
Steel Boat Co., Dept. S., Grafton, Ill., and write 
for catalog of their steel boats, which are made 
in all styles. The Rippley Little Giant Sports- 
man’s Boat should especially interest sportsmen 
at this season. It is made of galvanized steel, 
with steel ribs; length 14 ft., beam 40 inches, and 
the price ($17.50) is certainly full value. The 
Rippley Steel Boat Co. also make a specialty of 
Knock-Down steel boat frames, for all styles, and 
those who desire to build their own boats during 
the winter months, should write for full details— 
kindly mentioning Sports AFIELD. 

* * * 


THE success of the Co-operative Raw Fur Co. 
proves that hunters and trappers appreciate liberal 
and courteous treatment. The Co-operative peo- 
ple not only believe in this policy but live up 
to it. This is why they have steadily grown, until 
now they are one of the most successful firms in 
their line. When furs are shipped, they will hold 
them for shipper’s approval, if so requested. They 
remit promptly, and at end of the season share 
the profits with their shippers. These and other 
good points, including a forecast of the coming 
season, are carefully explained in a new book they 
would like to send to you—free. Better ask for 
it today. Co-operative Raw Fur Co., 215 Jeffer- 
son Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. 
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springs guaranteed unbreakable. 


The A. H. Fox Gun 


Beyond question, the one gun surpassing all others in high quality of materials 
and perfection of workmanship and design is the A. H. Fox Hammerless. 
hasn't such another gun and foreign makers are out-classed by ‘“‘Fox’’ perfection. 
Here are a few ‘‘Fox points’’ for gun buyers to consider: Great simplicity and 
strength throughout—half as many parts as other guns. 
A positive one-piece safety. 
locking bolt which takes up wear automatically—no shooting loose. 


> Built for Quality 


Regardless of Cost 


— 





America 


“‘The Finest Gun 
in the World” 


Coil, main and top-lever 
Rotary, wedge-shape 
Barrels genuine 


Krupp Fluid Steel in all grades and reinforced where powder strain is greatest. 


If not acquainted with the ‘‘Fox’’ see your dealer or write for art catalog. 
Net prices, $37.50 to $362.00. If your dealer cannot supply 


Quality Considered, the 
Lowest Priced Gun 
Made. 


you, or offers substitutes, send your order direct to us. 


THE A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


682 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








at 
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You Ought to Have LYMAN PATENT WINDGAUGE 
Your Hide Tanned RECEIVER SIGHT 


Actor “tt Applied to-(right-hand side of) the 
Cae Bes cnet. NEW MODEL 1903 and 1906 


you any 
more — if SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. 
as much 

—to have 

your work done 

in the largest 

establishment of 

the kind in the 

world and with 

our equipment 

and experience 

you should get 

best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, 
moth-proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, , 
men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. ‘ 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among No. 34 - 2 ioe - Price, $6 00. 
our particular specialties. We also make fur N : ; : q 
quate te cell, tar oulaiiy oak tic Gee. Glies (No. 33 farnished without windgange for $3.50.) 
and gloves. Send for our illustrated catalog. Send for our 1909 Catalogue. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn , U.S. A. 














In the season of Duck Shooting be sure that your load is 


DEAD SHOT = SMOKELESS 


STABILITY GUARANTEED. 
Of High Velocity, Hard’ Hitting. | 


We will send you booklet on oan loads, if you wish, and will refer you to a dealer near you, who carries 


Shot, if for any reason your regular dealer does not. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
ut will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 








SPORTS AFIELD. 


A BOY’S LETTER TO HIS BIG BROTHER AT COLLEGE. 
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